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THE GRINDSTONE of this LIFE 
is PAIN and SUFFERING! 


MIRTH verses MELANCHOLY. 


TOM HOOD sais, ‘* Wit is frequently sharpened on the Grindstone of Pain.” 
“There's not a string attuned to mirth, But has its cord ¢f melancholy.” 
Humorist HOFFMAN he'd that Evil was a'‘ways concealed behind APPARENT Good, and the 
Devil had a whisk of his tail in EVERYTHING. 
“ONE day a poor broken-down dyspeptic consulted 
Abernethy. The Doctor looked at his tongue, felt his 
pulse, and inquired after his symptoms. ‘Well,’ said the 
frank Abernethy, ‘I don’t think there is much the matter 
with you. You want cheerfulness. Go and see that 
clever fellow Grimaldi. You will get a good hearty laugh! 
That will do you more good than physic.’ ‘Alas,’ said 
the patient, ‘I am Grimaldi.’ ’’— Smiles. 


MORAL.—AN HONEST MERRY HEART DOETH GOOD, LIKE 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Tue Best Antipote yer It ReEcTIFIES THE 
Sromacu and Makes tHe Liver LauGu wirn Joy By SoorTHinG 
AND NarukaL MEANS! Its Universal Success distinctly proves that 
it is IMpossiBLe TO OvERSTATE ITS GREAT VALUE. 
The effect of Eno’ s ‘Fruit Salt’ on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. [t is, 
in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed Qne. 
CAUTION.—Exvamine the Bottle and Capsule and see that they are marked *ENO’S FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have teen imposed ufon ly a WORTHLESS imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


IRISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY ‘QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
President: 11.R.H. THE Princess Loutse, Ducuess oF ARGYLL. Vice-Presilent: MARTHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 
Charman: THe oF Erne, K.P. Deputy-Chairman : Lieut.-General Kk. W. Lowry, C.B. 
Hon. Treasurer: H. H. PLeypert Bouverise, Es. Bankers: Messrs. ‘Barctay & Co., 1, Pall Mall East, £.W. 
Manageress: Work Depodt—Miss 411, Oxford Street, W. 
Secretary: General W. M. Lees, 411, Oxford Street, London, W. 
The COMMITTEE APPEAL for FUNDS for the relief of Ladies who depend for their support on the 
proceeds of Irish property, but who, owing to the non-receipt of their incomes from causes beyond their control, 
have been reduced to absolute poverty. 


Office and Work Dep6t-411, OXFORD STREET, W. 


HENRY G MURRAY A high-class Briar Pipe of fine quality and work- 
a 4 manship, constructed on a simple, common-sense 


principle suggested by a late prominent member of 


Artisé in Stained, Painted, tte Guorn 


(REGISTERED). 

MEMORIAL BRASSES, TABLETS, SCREENS, &6. lobe obtained orly from the Proprietors, 
Britannia Studio: SKILLINGTON & SON, Havana Cigar Merchants, 

CAROLINE STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. Bare. egy, Granby Street, LEICESTER. 


Specialite: PRICES With vulcanite mouthpiece... 7/6 
VARIED ANTIQUE GLASS. | With amber, in croc. case . to 26/- 


Also Companion Cases with any number of canis to order. 
Particulars and Testimonials on application. j 
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BROOMHEAD HALL 
(Photograph by John Bradbury,. Deepcar) 


The Badminton Magazine 


FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT 


IlIL.—BROOMHEAD 


BY ARTHUR ACLAND-HOOD 


Now that August has arrived the thoughts of the fortunate man 
who either owns, or has friends who own, a grouse moor in Scotland, 
Wales, England, or Ireland, are naturally turning towards the 
prospects of sport which the coming season may have in store for 
him. 

If he be the owner or lessee of a moor, he will have had many 
reports from his head-keeper as to the efficiency of the heather-burn- 
ing, the weather during the nesting and hatching season, probably 
some very anxious moments whilst the cold snap in April was in full 
swing, threatening to destroy any hopes (as we always do hope) 
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that the coming season may be a bumper one, and more recently he 
will have heard of the numbers and strength of the broods on his 
ground; if it be a dogging moor, many more or less intelligent re- 
marks on the new entry of pointers and setters; or, if it be a driving 
moor, that the butts have all been repaired and that birds are strong 
and already show signs of ‘‘ packing.” 

Each one of us has his ideal moor in his mind’s eye. To pos- 
sess a perfect grouse moor, five main things (and several minor ones) 
are essential, viz., good ground, good feeding, a good stock of 
healthy grouse, first-rate management, and a good and comfort- 
able house. Of all the moors which exist in this country, this happy 
combination is found to perfection at Broomhead, the home of 
Mr. R. Rimington Wilson, near Sheffield, in Yorkshire. 

To justify the above remarks I will endeavour to give a short 
account of Broomhead. To begin with, one of the minor advan- 
tages is that it is comparatively easy to get at. After a quick 
run from London of three hours in a Great Northern ex- 
press you arrive at Sheffield and find your fly waiting for you— 
with two horses if you are wise, as the hills are very steep— 
for a drive of twelve miles to your destination. It is difficult 
to realize as you pass through the smoky town, thronged with 
crowds of hurrying mechanics, their wives and very numerous 
families, that such a thing as a grouse could exist within miles of 
this smoke and grime, or that any heather could bloom in this 
neighbourhood; but after driving for two or three miles up the 
Loxley valley and gradually mounting the hills to the north you 
leave Sheffield and its noise and smoke behind you. As you get 
higher the air becomes keener and clearer; you seem to feel your- 
self growing younger and more vigorous, and life seems more 
worth living than ever. 

Every valley in this country is made use of as a reservoir; you 
pass a succession of these, some of very large size, all made with the 
view of supplying the teeming population of Sheffield with water—and 
the efficient supply of good water to the large manufacturing towns 
of this part of England is a very big, difficult, and ever-growing ques- 
tion. These reservoirs are all stocked with trout, and afford very good 
sport to the man who is fond of lake fishing, in May, June, and July. 
The trout run up to 41b. and 51b., averaging well over a pound. 
They are difficult to catch except when there is a good breeze on the 
water, or in the hot evenings of June and July, when they sometimes 
rise very freely. 

The road gets steeper, giving your sturdy pair of ‘‘ posters” as 
much as they can do to pull you and your luggage up the hill; the 
country gets wilder; you can see patches of heather cropping up 
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here and there, and eventually, on arriving at the top of the long 
hill, the driver, whilst he gives his horses a minute or two to catch 
their wind, will very likely tell you that you are now over 1,100 feet 
above the sea. 

The view here is splendid: on your left a deep valley, beyond 
that great rolling moors extend as far as you can see; on the 
right a fir wood, and beyond that another deep valley, which runs 
down past Wharncliffe Chase and eventually arrives at Sheffield. 
A mile of gentle decline with the moor on your left brings you 
to the gates of the drive. In a few minutes you arrive at Broom- 


YEWDEN VALLEY 
(Photograph by John Bradbury, Deepcar) 


head, and are welcomed by Mr. Rimington Wilson, his mother and 
brother. 

The house is well and solidly built of the grey stone of the 
country. Parts of it are very old; the oldest stone in the house 
with a date on it is marked 1311, and Wilsons have lived in this 
house without a break since those days. It is very comfortable 
and stands well, looking down the valley toward Wharncliffe Chase. 
Some of the rooms have splendid oak beams to support the 
ceilings, and a fine oak staircase leads up to the first floor. 

The present owner, besides being a first-rate shot, is an excep- 
tional billiard-player. In the billiard-room there are two interesting 
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things. The first is a cabinet which contains a wonderful collection 
of chessmen elaborately and faultlessly carved; there are dozens 
of sets, all collected by Mr. R. Wilson’s father (who was a very 
keen and good player) from every country, India and China in- 
cluded, and I believe that in the house there are 4,000 volumes, 
in almost every known language, on the game of chess. The 
other object of interest is an old mirror which hangs on one of 
the walls of the room near the “spot” end of the table. In the 
right-hand top corner of this mirror there is a bullet surrounded by 
a very fine bit of starred glass, the history of which is, that one 
night after dinner, whilst the present owner was practising a beauti- 
ful series of nursery canons at the top of the table, one of his guests, 
the late rector of the parish, I believe, took down one of a pair of 
old duelling pistols which had hung for years over the mantelpiece, 
and, having cocked it, playfully pointed it at his own reflection in 
the glass on the opposite wall, saying, ‘‘ Ah! if that was a burglar, I 
think I could stop him!” On pulling the trigger, much to his astonish- 
ment, and still more to that of the exponent of nursery canons, 
the pistol went off, with the result that the bullet, after passing some 
six inches above his host’s head, made an outer high right on the 
looking-glass ; and there it remains a silent witness of the unsteady 
hand and crooked eye (after dinner) of the rector of that day! 

The house stands high, being nearly 1,000 feet above the sea; 
and though you would think that the climate must be very severe, 
the gardens rather give you the opposite opinion, fruit and flowers 
thrive remarkably well, and they are kept in beautiful order. One of 
the great charms of the place is the closeness of the house to the 
moor; less than 200 yards off you may hear the old cock grouse 
crowing in the early morning. 

A short walk through the garden and shrubbery brings you on to 
the moor. The acreage belonging to Broomhead Moor is small— 
about 4,500 acres—when considering the very heavy bags which 
have been consistently made off it for years; but if you examine the 
ground closely you will be much struck by the wonderful amount of 
good feeding; every square yard of the moor is either good and 
luxuriant heather or masses of bilberry. It has been most scientific- 
ally burnt for many years, under the superintendence of Mr. Harry 
Rimington Wilson, who takes the keenest interest in the annual 
heather burning, and he has often told me that he enjoys a good 
day at this work almost as much as a big day at the grouse later on 
in the season. 

The heather in this country comes up again very much quicker 
than in Scotland; big patches of old heather are left at certain 
places for the packs to settle and collect in, some 800 to 1,000 yards 
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from the lines of butts; otherwise every inch of the moor is devoted 
to the important question of food supply. All the sheep have been 
cleared off, so the ground is left quiet in the nesting season. The 
vermin have a very bad time under the eagle eye of the head- 
keeper, Ward. 

One thing that strikes you is the small number of springs: 
I should say that it is a comparatively dry moor. The shape is 
something like an elongated hour-glass curved, one end contain- 
ing about 4,000 acres, the other about 600. At the waist of 
the hour-glass, which is a sort of plateau with deep glens falling 
away on either side, the line of butts for the ‘‘ big” days is placed ; 
the moor is here at its narrowest, and a shallow gully allows the 


THE MAIN LINE OF BUTTS 
(Photograph by John Bradbury, Deefear) 


small army of guns, loaders, and retrievers to get to their butts 
without being seen by the grouse on the tops. In this country 
grouse are so wild by the end of August that one man showing 
himself incautiously on a skyline may clear a whole drive. 

On a “ big” day the drives are started by time ; everything has 
been worked out here to a nicety, so that if you leave the house 
shortly after g a.m. and take your way along the Sheffield road for 
a mile, and then turn up the moor for another mile, you will get to 
the butts in good time for the first drive, which starts at 10.15, 
get your wind after the rather severe walk, see that your guns are 
all right, and be ready for action. 

Lots are drawn for the various butts, moving up two each 
time; each butt is fifty-five yards apart from its neighbour, and 
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they are models of what a grouse butt should be, very large 
and roomy, with two great luxuries, a boarded floor and a small 
rack fitted into the side to keep your guns clear of peat and heather 
when not in use. (I am only talking of the two lines of butts used 
on the big days; on the smaller days, the butts, though roomy, are 
not so luxurious.) 

Fifty-five yards is an ample distance between butts; if the 
distance be greater the danger of shooting your neighbour at a low 
crossing bird passing between the butts is much increased, as you 
are apt to let the bird get too near the dangerous angle in the hopes 
of a closer shot, whereas with butts fifty-five yards apart a_half- 
way bird can be taken well out either before or behind the line 
and still be within reasonable distance; another thing is you have 
fewer pricked and wounded birds, and therefore a healthier stock 
for next season. These big butts give ample room for yourself, 
one or perhaps two loaders, and an extra man with a retriever to 
watch and mark birds falling behind. These extra men are either 
keepers from neighbouring moors or good specimens of the Sheffield 
sporting man, who is as keen as mustard, has a wonderful eye for 
marking a “tailored”? or ‘‘ towered’ bird, and generally owns 
an excellent retriever; these men take great interest in the shooting 
of their temporary patron, and, being Yorkshiremen, are not very 
diplomatic in the remarks they make if your powder is not as 
straight as they would wish. 

The programme of one of the ‘ big”? days at Broomhead is, 
shortly, as follows :— 

There are six drives in all; the first drive starts at 10.15 a.m., 
and brings in all the larger part of the moor from the far march 
and most distant tops. 

The second drive is Broomhead Moor up, ?.c. the square mile 
which lies behind the line of butts and runs right down to the 
house. 

The third drive is a modification of the first, as the beaters 
have not time to get back to the far march. 

The fourth drive is Broomhead Moor up—and then lunch in a 
very substantial hut that has been built for the purpose, and which 
comes in very useful on wet and hurricane days, such as often occur 
in this high country even in August. 

After lunch, the fifth drive is a repetition of the first drive of 
the day. 

The sixth drive—Broomhead Moor up; very often about the 
best drive of the day, as many birds that have been blown down 
the valley or have broken out earlier in the day are finding their 
way back to the high ground to which they belong. 
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All this sounds a very simple programme, but to realise a 
good proportion of the very heavy stock which is on the ground 
a very great deal depends on the drivers, who are under the 
command of the indefatigable head-keeper, Ward. Even more 
depends on the direction and strength of the wind, which is best 
when it blows from the south-west and helps to pin the birds in. 
A very great deal also depends on the flankers ; these men lie down 
almost on the march, and it is a wonderful sight to see a pack 
of perhaps 1,000 to 1,500 grouse making straight for the march 
and safety. Nobody seems to be awake, they appear certain to break 


LUNCHEON HUT 
(Photograph by John Bradbury, Deefcar) 


out and be lost for the day, when all at once the leading birds are 
seen to swerve, and faintly down the wind comes a cry of “ Flags 
up!*’ Up jump a line of men waving red and yellow flags and 
shouting for all they are worth; the pack swirls round and, swiftly 
turning, comes down wind at a good height (especially to the 
tight-hand guns) and streams over the line of butts. If you are on 
the outside and more or less out of it, it is a pretty sight to watch 
how the different guns tackle a big lot, with what deadly regularity 
and result the shots come from certain butts; seemingly there is no 
hurry or confusion, but the men are wonderfully quick all the 
same, and each bird selected collapses and falls stone dead, some 
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apparently at almost impossible distances behind. Some guns, on 
the other hand, begin whilst the grouse are too far out, with the 
result that very few fall to those particular butts: the owners have 
got ‘‘ out of time,”’ and have lost their heads a bit. 

If the wind be not too high these birds from the first drive 


should pitch on the mile of heather behind the butts which 
constitutes Broomhead Moor up; but if the wind be high, although 
they may have already come over a mile, many carry on, and have 
been known to sail down the valley to Wharncliffe Chase, five 
miles away ! 

This first drive of the day is very often a most interesting 
sight. The ground in front rises gradually to a considerable hill 
about 1,400 yards off; on this hill the heather is allowed to grow 
long and luxuriant, and it is to this point that the majority of 
grouse flushed earlier in the drive make, though a few small packs, 
principally consisting of old birds, come right away from the 
far march, a distance of at least three miles, and this at the end of 
August—so much for the flying powers of Yorkshire grouse! 

Shortly after the drive has started you see masses of birds 
collecting on this hill, and a fine noise they make, the cocks calling, 
** Back, back, come back!” to each other all over the place. Some 
try to break out, being turned by the watchful flankers. To get them 
to this point, the left wing of the drivers has to force them across 
a gully several hundreds of feet deep and nearly a mile wide; anyone 
conversant with the sport of driving grouse can appreciate the 
difficulty of this manceuvre. In fact it is a most difficult business 
to combine getting the grouse in the great numbers in which they 
are packed to go in the direction you wish them; and then, when 
they do come over you from that hill down wind, it is not so easy as 
anyone who has not tried it would think to realize a fair proportion 
of your chances. 

It is a most exciting thing to watch a big pack slowly working 
along the skyline. The whole top of the hill seems to be moving; 
the pack get gradually nearer and nearer to where you know the 
flankers are lying hidden; suddenly you see the leading birds sweep 
round and the whole pack turn and rush like a swarm of mad bees 
towards you. Down you crouch, praying that they will come ycur 
way, and at the same time straining your eyes to pick out the first bird 
that will fly fairly straight for you. They are coming much faster 
than you think, and before you have perhaps quite decided which of 
the leading ones to select they are on and over you. You shoot too 
hurriedly at a bird almost directly over your head, and of course miss 
him. Now keep cooland take one at about an angle of 75 degrees! You 
see him collapse, and fix your eye on another, holding out your hand 
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for your loader to give you No. 2 gun. You get that bird at the same 
angle, and, if you are lucky and in good form, another, all without 
turning. As you fire your fourth barrel you see two laggards of the 
pack coming low and straight for you. ‘‘ Gun, gun!” you say or swear 
to your loader; but he gives it you just too late, and you miss No. 5 
but get No. 6 within fifteen yards of the butt, and have to dodge that 
bird as he faJls at sixty miles an hour just over the top of the butt 
with a thud into the peaty ditch behind you, where he remains an 
object of great interest to your retriever until the drive is over. 


INTERIOR OF LUNCHEON HUT 
(Photograph by John Bradbury, Deefcar) 


It is fatal to turn round at a big pack whilst there is anything 
to shoot at in front. 

Soon after this chance of distinguishing yourself has passed, you 
see a small pack coming across the line of guns from the right with 
every intention of breaking back over the drivers. You note that the 
two outside birds must, with ordinary luck, pass just within shot of 
you; the others are sure to be too far out. But the gun on your right 
has noticed these birds also—very little escapes him, and he is a 
master of the art of killing dead a wide-crossing bird. Just as they 
pass in front of his butt you see the top of hiscap appear. ‘“ Bang!”’ 
and down goes one of the birds you have mentally selected, then 
“bang!” again and down goes the other, both beautifully killed at 
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exactly the right moment. The remainder swing back over the drivers 
and most likely are not seen again that day. 

The drive goes on for ten minutes or so; you are as keen as 
possible, and from the grunts of satisfaction from your friend from 
Sheffield at the back of the butt you hope you are meeting with his 
approval. The drivers are just showing above the skyline about 1,400 
yards off, and a lot of single birds get up. Here is one; here he comes 
straight for us; he is high and coming with straight wings, occasionally 
giving a twist in the air, but still sailing on in our direction. Down 
into the butt we sink and watch him; if our loader or the dog moves 
he will give a “ jink’’ and glide away without an effort to our friend on 
the right. But no, on he comes—he is just at our favourite angle—so 
up and into him, and he falls well killed twenty yards behind the butt. 

Just as you are mentally patting yourself on the back for this 
satisfactory performance, your Sheffield friend says, ‘‘ You didn’t see 
that other old cock that passed you; ah could have knocked him 
down with ma stick,’ and you go to 1,000 to 3 in your own 
estimation at once. 

After the drive is over you may have anything up to about a 
hundred birds to pick up; a good drive generally means from forty to 
seventy-five birds. Of course it depends a good deal on the strength 
and direction of the wind as to which are the best butts in any par- 
ticular drive. Shooting between the drives is wisely prohibited ; it 
does little good, and is the cause of many accidents. 

The next drive, Broomhead Moor up, though not so difficult as 
regards high birds, is much more difficult than you expect, as they 
never seem to come straight. Mr. A. Stuart-Wortley, equally 
expert with gun and brush, painted an admirable picture some 
years ago of “The Big Pack,” the scene being this identical 
drive. Several people made the criticism, ‘‘ But they are all coming 
from the right and none of them straight.” Now this is just 
how the great majority of the grouse do come in this drive, espe- 
cially if the wind be from the west or east. The packs appear over 
the skyline some 300 yards off, and keep edging away either to your 
right or left, so that it is extremely hard to select your bird, and you 
are very apt to be caught napping, as, whilst you are watching 
certain birds which eventually pass out of shot, others coming from 
further up or down the line pass quite close to you, and you are 
obliged to turn round and do what you can behind you, which is 
never satisfactory. Again you experience the tantalizing sight of 
many a crossing bird being wiped down clean one after the other 
some forty-five to fifty yards out by the guns on either side of you. 

It is quite wonderful how some men, notably Mr. Rimington 
Wilson and his brother, have brought this shot, a low gliding bird 
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crossing very far out, to practically a certainty; and, mind you, 
it is most important to kill these birds, as it is quite likely that 
they will sweep round and go back over the beaters’ heads, carry- 
ing with them many others that have settled just on or beyond 
the skyline. 

I have seen some of the finest partridge-driving shots com- 
pletely defeated by these low wide-crossing birds. To begin with it is 
most difficult to judge their pace, and still more their distance. A 
good plan to help you with the latter is to put up a peat hag fifty 
yards out from your butt, before the drive begins, and make up your 
mind not to shoot at any bird that does not come inside it. It is 
curious what a very short distance out your mark looks when you 
have returned to your butt. 

_As a proof of the result of careful heather-burning, ceaseless 
trapping of vermin, good driving, leaving a really good stock and 
keeping the moor free from sheep and therefore quiet, the following 
recapitulation from the game book will afford striking evidence :— 


Brace 
of grouse. 
September 6, 1872 ... 1,313 

August 1893 Ist shoot .. 1,324 
September 1893 8013 Over the same 
ground as Aug. 30. 
1893 2nd shoot... 570 Same ground. 
687 Same beat as on 
Aug. 29. 


Guns. 


September 4, 1895... 624 
August 26,1896 ... 1,090 
is 29, 1900 586 Bad weather. 
September 4, 1901... 712 Very bad weather ; 
hurricane. 
re 735 Same beat as Sept. 4. 


In connection with the above list, it is a fact that when the 
present head-keeper, Mr. Ward, came here forty-five years ago, the 
record bag for the party in any one day was forty-one brace. 

The above is a selection of the biggest days in each of the 
named seasons, but many others might be quoted late in Sep- 
tember when from 400 to 600 brace have been killed at the second 
shoot. 
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Practically the whole moor is shot over the first day. The 
next day is passed in shooting the rabbit warren, which lies on the 
side of a very steep hill opposite the house. Of course rabbits, how- 
ever good, cannot compare with driven grouse; still, this rabbit day 
is a model of what such days should be. The warren consists of 
grass fields and bracken on the side of a steep hill, with a wood in 
the middle. Inthis wood the rabbits live, and round it a wire fence 
extends. The bottom foot of wire is hung on hinges so that by means 
of a lever the wire can be raised or lowered at will. On the night 
before the warren is to be shot, all the keeper has to do is to go 
out at the hour when he thinks most of the rabbits will be out 
feeding. A pull at No. 1 lever, and down goes perhaps 2,000 feet of 
wire. He then goes to No. 2 and does likewise, until all the wire is 
dropped round the wood. The rabbits, finding themselves at daybreak 
unable to get back to their home, make themselves comfortable in 
the bracken and long grass. Later on, when disturbed, they know 
their ground, have not been previously frightened by ferrets, so run 
for all they are worth, and give very sporting shots as they dash up 
or down the hill as the case may be. Another good thing is they are 
never cornered, and if they choose to move on ahead of the guns 
there is no reason why they should not live to quite a respectable 
old age. 

This warren has been under rabbits so long that they do not 
breed quite so well as formerly, in spite of new blood being intro- 
duced each year. The usual bag is from 1,000 to 1,500 the first time 
over. I think 2,700 is the most ever obtained in one day; and this 
within ten miles of Sheffield, where the poacher and rabbit courser 
are not unknown! A fewstrands of barbed wire set in rows of three, 
so that the intruder stumbles over the first row and gets hung up by 
the second and third rows, combined with a few alarm guns and 
one or two more artful little contrivances, have kept this warren 
sacred from the poacher; except on one occasion some years ago, 
when some daring spirits ventured in. The following morning 
numerous traces of their presence in the shape of torn clothing, 
etc., etc., were seen, and the police reported that the members of 
the expedition on returning to Sheffield had had quite as much 
punishment as they wanted. 

The third day of the ‘“‘ big weeks” the grouse moor is again 
driven, and, as may be seen from the above list, 800 brace have 
been killed on the same beat which produced over 1,300 brace 
only two days before. 

After a fortnight’s complete rest and quiet, the second shooting 
party assembles, and though the bags are not quite so large, the 
actual sport is of even higher class, as the grouse, besides being 
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stronger on the wing, have learnt to dread the main line of butts 
and their occupants, and do everything in their power to break out ; 
but if they do have to come over, they select the middle ground 
between each butt with wonderful accuracy and intelligence; the 
very least movement on your part or glint of a gun-barrel in the 
sun will cause them to “jink” in the most puzzling and irritating 
way. 

To have a successful day, besides the powder being extra 
straight, the wind must be from the west or south-west and not too 


NEST AND EGGS OF GROUSE 
(Photograph by John Bradbury, Deepear) 


high, every driver and flanker must be in his exact place, and keep 
his eyes open and his wits about him. 

In a particularly good year there is a third week ; but the weather 
is very treacherous late in the season—a really fine and calm day is a 
rare occurrence. 

Towards the latter end of the season several small days are 
obtained ; Mr. Wilson, his brother, and one or two neighbours go out 
to the other lines of boxes and have a series of short drives. Only 
few drivers are required; half a dozen men judiciously placed can 
clear the whole moor, birds are so wild; and it is often a case of one 
enormous pack coming over, followed by a few scattered birds, and 
then off to the next drive. 
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To give some idea of the size of the packs and stock of birds 
left on this moor, Mr. Wilson tells me that with one gun late in the 
season he once killed eighteen birds from one pack as they passed 
him, and he was so hurried that he thinks he could have killed 
two or three more if he hadn’t fumbled with his cartridges. 

I have seen more grouse on the last day of the second week at 
Broomhead than I have seen on any moor in Scotland (including 
some of the very best, but not Moy) on the first day’s driving of 
the season. 

It stands to reason that, if, as is the cise on most Scotch moors. 
the grouse are first walked up over dogs, by which the majority of 
young birds get either killed or pricked, and then the moor is driven 
over and over again, the residue must consist largely of pricked 
birds; combined with this fact the heather-burning is often done 
more in the interest of the sheep farmer than of the shooting 
tenant : the owners and lessees should not be astonished that they 
suffer so many disappointments year after year. 

If you suggest that they should leave a larger stock and not 
shoot the moor quite so hard for a season or two, the answer always 
is, and is invariably backed up by the keeper if he be a Scotchman, 
“Oh, if you leave too many birds you will have disease.’”’ That may 
be so; but my contention is that as a rwle they do not leave a quarter 
of a stock, and that the majority of those grouse which are left are 
pricked, and therefore unhealthy birds, liable to disease and certain 
not to breed well. 

If a big stock means disease, why do they not have it every year 
at Broomhead, where the proportion of stock left per 1,000 acres 
is as twenty to one compared with the majority of Scotch moors? 

Some people think that the Yorkshire moors are flat, that the 
grouse are low flying and easy to kill. Asa matter of fact the moors 
consist, as a rule, of peat, rolling stretches of heather, and in some 
cases of long sedge grasses, with very deep gullies, the majority of 
which are far too deep to place the guns in. The grouse are packed 
and in full plumage by the 2oth of August, and very often before. Their 
powers of flight are very great ; they think nothing of a two-mile flight 
by the 2oth of August, and whether they come high or not depends 
on the position of the butts—for instance, in the downhill drive at 
Broomhead, or the ‘‘ Shipka Pass”? day at Wemmergill, the greatest 
glutton for high birds will be satisfied. The art of driving grouse 
as shown by Ward at Broomhead, and the late keeper, Collinson, 
at Wemmergill, is as near perfection as anything can be in this 
world. 

To return to Broomhead. In spite of the long and consistent 
list of heavy bags above detailed, no special effort has ever been 
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attempted to see what record could be made ina day. There are 
never more than six drives, the first starting at 10.15 a.m., and the last 
is over about 5 p.m.; if anything sensational were required it would be 
quite easy to start an hour earlier and finish an hour later, thereby 
getting in two more drives. But this is not Mr. Rimington Wilson’s 
object ; what he always tries to get is two first-rate weeks’ shooting, 
and several smaller days afterwards, always provided that the stock, 
which he, his brother, and Ward look after with a more than fatherly 
interest, is not pitched into. 

Although disease is a very rare occurrence on these moors, a 
cold wet spring or late frost will frequently play nearly as much 
havoc by destroying the eggs and killing the young birds. 

I hope this short account of Broomhead may justify the remark 
made at the beginning of this article—v.e., that it is the perfection of 
a grouse moor. 


Note.—Mr. Archibald Stuart-Wortley’s famous picture is reproduced by the very 
kind permission of Mr. Alfred Shuttleworth, the owner, for whom it was painted, and 
by licence from Messrs. Colnaghi, proprietors of the copyright. 
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FLY-FISHING IN NEW ZEALAND 
BY THE HON. GATHORNE GATHORNE-HARDY 


DuRING the past few years Fate has three times led me to New 
Zealand in the fishing season. I was fortunate in having plenty of 
time to travel about and amuse myself; and, being a keen fisher- 
man, I neglected no opportunity of testing the sporting qualities of 
the rivers. In New Zealand there are countless streams of the 
bright, clear water which trout love. Born of the mists of rugged 
mountains, they dash white and foaming down the gorges; fed by 
the springs of lower hills, they wander through the pastures calm 
and peaceful as a Hampshire trout stream. East from the Southern 
Alps they flow across treeless plains; or west, and are lost in the 
bush through whose tangled growth the river bed is the only road. 
Till recently these streams held only a few eels and native fish, 
insignificant alike in size and value; but now there is hardly a 
suitable stretch of water between Auckland and the Bluff in which 
trout are not to be found, often in great numbers and of phenomenal 
size. 

The hatcheries of the Acclimatization Society, three or four of 
which are working at convenient centres in the two islands, have 
turned down millions of fry. Fontinalis, rainbow trout, and other 
less known kinds from America; from Great Britain brown trout 
and sea trout; not to mention salmon, of which both the Atlantic 
and Californian species have been tried. These latter, unfortunately, 
have never prospered. I believe that there is no authentic record 
of the recapture, as a salmon or grilse, of even one of the many 
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thousands of fry and young fish which have been let loose. Possibly 
the smolts get snapped up by sharks and other hungry fish as soon 
as they reach the sea; for the rivers seem as well adapted to salmon 
as to their purely fresh-water cousins, who have proved such hardy 
colonists. 

The rainbow trout, in some waters, has multiplied exceedingly 
and yields splendid sport. Fish of three and four pounds and even 
more are caught with a fly, and they play with a vigour which the 
freshest of fresh-run sea trout could hardly equal. At present they 
are naturalised in comparatively few rivers, and, in my three visits 
to New Zealand, I only once had an opportunity of fishing for them. 
It was at Okoroiri, not far south from Auckland ; I was only passing 


ON THE RIVER NEAR OKOROIRI 


through, but, as I got there early in the afternoon and was not 
leaving till next day, I had a few hours to devote to the tempting- 
looking river which flows near the station. The day was blazing 
hot, and the tree ferns and cabbage palms which grow near the 
river quivered in the heat haze, giving a half tropical touch to the 
scenery. The water, nevertheless, was high, and the current fast 
and deep; and the bright sun troubled me not, for, in New Zealand 
at any rate, all my best bags were made under cloudless skies. I 
put on a showy red-and-white fly, which had been recommended to 
me as a deadly pattern for rainbows, and started off down stream. 
The river was new to me, and I was without a guide; but a fisher- 
man recognises likely spots by instinct. In the very first pool I 
no. xcvll_ xvIl.— August 1903 K 
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rose something; he came short, but it was none the less encouraging. 
A little further on, in rough water near the head of a deep, narrow 
run, I hooked a trout; leaping and taking out my line, for a few 
minutes he kept me fully employed, till, yielding to a steady strain, 
he came safely over the net; a nice fish just over a pound and a 
half. By dinner-time I had four more—all rainbow trout. The five 
weighed nine pounds, and, being stronger and gamer than brown 
trout of equal size, had given me many anxious moments before 
letting themselves be landed. Okoroiri is on the outskirts of the 
volcanic district, where hot springs abound; and on my return to 
the hotel, hot and dusty, I thoroughly enjoyed a plunge in a natural 
warm bath which steams and bubbles up in the garden. 

The common brown trout is not, like the rainbow, limited to 
a few streams, but is met with everywhere. Change of scene has 
deprived him of none of his good qualities, rather is he a yet more 
desirable prey, for in the great lakes and virgin streams of New 
Zealand he grows to a size rarely equalled in British waters. 
Records of twenty-five pounders and upward are numerous, and fish 
undoubtedly reach and occasionally exceed thirty pounds. There 
are stories of far heavier fish, tales of forty and fifty pounders, but 
the evidence is untrustworthy, or the weight is an estimate only, 
perhaps a mere guess. The largest I ever actually saw weighed 
just twenty pounds. It was sent as a present to Lord Glasgow, 
then Governor of New Zealand, and is now stuffed and at Kelburne 
in his private museum of curiosities collected in New Zealand and 
the South Seas. No lucky fisherman is responsible for the death 
of this fish. It was lying on a shallow ford, across which a mob of 
horses were being driven ; confused, I suppose, and frightened by 
the strange beasts plunging all round, it allowed itself to be stunned 
by a blow from a hoof, and, floating half dead to the surface, was 
picked up by the driver of the horses. 

In Lake Wakatipu and in the head-waters of the river which 
runs out of it near Queenstown, I have watched great trout swim- 
ming in shoals under the warm sun of a summer’s afternoon. It 
made my mouth water to see them playing lazily near the surface, 
for all the world like huge carp. Fishing for them, however, is 
useless, for the trout of the lakes never allow themselves to be 
caught; by fair means, that is to say, for an old ferryman, pre- 
sumably an inveterate poacher, confessed to me that at the outflow 
of the lake he had speared as many as nine on a still, warm night. 
In the large rivers I have known from three to half a dozen trout, 
averaging seven or eight pounds, fall to one rod in a single day, or 
rather night ; for it is at night that the best fish are taken. Fish 
of ten and twelve pounds are not uncommon, and monsters of twenty 
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and more are occasionally caught with rod and line. But I must 
own that now I am speaking with diffidence, for both my inclina- 
tions and opportunities led me rather to the smaller streams where 
trout rise freely to a fly, and my few attempts at spinning for big 
ones were rewarded with but scant success. 

For those who prefer fly-fishing there are numberless streams 
easily reached and open to all, where, with a ten-foot rod, a light 
cast, and small flies, an angler may fill his basket, not perhaps with 
monsters such as he might catch with a phantom or live bait, but 
with lusty one and two pounders and a good sprinkling of heavier 
fish. I can recall few experiences more satisfactory than my first 
day on New Zealand waters. I was staying at Wellington, and the 


A GOOD POOL FOR RAINBOW TROUT 


Wainui-O-Mata, within a two hours’ journey, affords first-rate 
fishing. It was in November, the May of the Southern Hemisphere, 
and the season was yet young. Rain had been falling heavily 
all the night before my expedition, but when I got up the worst 
was over, and the south wind was driving the clouds away before it. 
There was every prospect of a good fishing day, and ample time 
for the waters to clear before I could reach the river side. It is a 
short train journey to the Lower Hutt, and from there to the Wainui 
a drive of nine miles. The road passes over a lovely range of hills, 
whose almost precipitous sides, too poor to be worth clearing, are 
covered with great patches of the beautiful native bush. My driver 
made up for the time lost in the steep pull-up by dashing down the 
K 2 
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far side at a truly terrifying pace, and soon after ten we reached 
the river. I drove a mile or so further down so as to fish up stream 
with the south wind on my back, and sent my buggy away. The 
driver was to put up at a farmhouse and meet me in the evening 
some three miles higher up, where the river is dammed and forms 
a large reservoir, the source of the Wellington water supply. 

To a trout fisher the Wainui is an ideal stream, clear, and 
through fast running almost all fishable water, it forms numberless 
likely little pools and tempting eddies. The smooth gravelly bottom 
is delightful for wading, and the water is easily commanded by a 
light, single-handed rod. I began with but one fly on my cast, a 
small purple-bodied march brown, and it was soon clear that the 
trout meant rising. Fish after fish was hooked, landed, and if up 
to size consigned to the basket. They were lying in rapid runs and 
swirling eddies rather than in the slower waters of the pools, and 
their efforts to escape, by no means always unsuccessful, were 
assisted by the rush of the current. Though it was early in the 
season they were already fat, strong, and in good condition. I had 
been fishing little more than two hours when I sat down to lunch, 
but I was glad enough to relieve my already aching shoulder of the 
weight of my basket, and to turn out on the grass a goodly heap of 
speckled fish, many of them a pound or more in weight. There was 
no time to waste, for I had to catch a 6.15 train back, so after a 
hurried lunch I hid my fish away and was off again up stream. In 
the upper water, where the pools are blacker and deeper, the fish 
more than atone for a certain falling off in numbers by their greater 
weight. Some of the best of them, unfortunately, were not quite in 
condition, and had to be put back; still, I was able to basket three 
or four over two pounds, and one beauty, thick, deep, and but an 
ounce under three. When I reached the reservoir my buggy was 
already waiting; but I had been told that the reach above was 
famous for its heavy fish, and, as there was still time for a few casts, 
I hastened on. It was here that, one red-letter day two years later, 
I got two trout weighing respectively five and four pounds; but this 
time I had no success and had to hurry back and start for home. 
Passing the place where I had lunched I picked up my morning’s 
catch and found that altogether I had got thirty trout weighing 
thirty-eight pounds. I must have put back at least as many more 
which did not come up to standard in either size or condition. 

The day I have described was the first of many, good, indifferent, 
a few even blank; for in New Zealand, as in England, fortune does 
not always smile, and there are days on which a fisherman needs a 
fund of patience. On the very water of which I have been speaking, 
I was, five years later, one of a party of three camping by the river 
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side in a “‘ whare,” or fishing hut, lent us by a friend in Wellington. 
We had brought a small supply of provisions, but relied to a great 
extent for food on the success of our fishing. The river was certainly 
a bit low, and it was March, late in the season, when the best of the 
fishing is over; but still we had every right to expect fair sport. 
Alas! hour after hour we toiled with hardly a rise to encourage us. 
Three days’ steady fishing, morning, noon, and night, yielded but 
one small trout; he would usually have been without hesitation 
returned to the water, but now he was kept and greedily devoured. 
At last, finding that the skill of our amateur cook, even with the help 
of Crosse and Blackwell's invaluable potted devilment, could no 


A LIKELY POOL 


longer disguise the powerful flavour of our small remaining piece of 
beef, we returned disgusted to Wellington. 

After this doleful story it is only fair to the reputation of New 
Zealand trout to say that such protracted sullen fits are exceptional ; 
a fisherman of moderate skill and perseverance may generally count 
upon fair, if not always first-rate, sport. I say ‘‘ moderate skill” 
advisedly, for, though the trout are not shy and cunning as their 
brothers of the chalk streams of Southern England, yet, at any rate 
in waters that are easily reached and so much fished, a beginner or 
careless fisherman will find that they are not quite easy to catch. 
No peat or mud dims the clearness of the water, and, in the latter 
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part of the season especially, the cast must be fine and the fly fall 
lightly. Above everything the fisherman must keep out of sight, 
taking advantage of the cover afforded by any shrubs, flax, or bushes 
that grow near the water. It is generally best to fish up stream. I 
found this even in the distant streams which run through the bush, 
far off the beaten track, where fishermen are seldom seen, and the 
Wekas or Maori woodhens, unused to the sight of man, are fearless 
and tame as chickens. Even here trout, which, if carefully fished 
for, would suck in a fly without hesitation, dash away in terror at 
the sight of an angler openly approaching down stream. 

There is a fascination in fishing these bush streams, a certain 
mystery that is wanting on more familiar waters. The trout, too, 
are big; even those caught with a fly will often average nearer three 
pounds than two. It is when one of these is hooked that the real 
trouble begins. Trees which are washed or blown into the water lie 
where they fall, and the pools become a veritable tangle of roots and 
branches. It is no place for delicate play; main force is the only 
chance. Before he realises his position, you must drag your fish 
into the nearest open water, or, if there is none, right out on the 
bank. It sounds risky, but it is astonishing how often it succeeds, 
and out of what apparently hopeless places heavy trout may be 
landed. In the thickest of the bush I have killed nine weighing 
twenty-two and a half pounds, and such a day is full of excitement. 
If a fish is too quick or too strong it’s all over. He dives under a 
log, and you have seen the last of him and your fly. Breakages are 
frequent, for one is always caught up, either in the trees in the 
water, or in the trees which almost meet overhead. It saves time 
and temper to carry a box holding two or three spare casts, ready 
and damp, and strands of gut for minor repairs. 

When trout are shy a dry fly is a useful resource. I remember 
on one occasion especially, during a spell of low water and cloudless 
skies, catching with a small floating olive dun not a few nice trout 
which had persistently refused the approved local patterns when sunk. 
The feeding fish were not very easy to find, for they seldom rose 
steadily time after time in one place; but those on the shallows were 
always worth a cast; while one lying just below the surface in deeper 
water, especially if he were close under the bank, would almost 
always take a well cocked fly if it fell lightly in front of his nose. 
Neither the olive dun nor any fly like it is a native of New Zealand, 
but the lifelike appearance of the imitation, as it sat jauntily on 
the water, seemed none the less attractive. 

At the time of which I am speaking I was staying at Win- 
chester, in the Canterbury plain, the best fishing centre in the South 
Island, perhaps even in the whole of New Zealand. Near the door 
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of the inn at which one puts up is a table, and on it stands a pair of 
scales. In the evening one fisherman after another comes in and 
gives his basket to be weighed; then the fish are emptied out and 
left on the table. At the end of a day on which trout have been 
rising well, that table is a sight to dream of. I have been at Win- 
chester when there were ten or a dozen rods fishing there, but there 
is room for three times as many on the rivers which run within easy 
reach. At breakfast it was settled where each was to go, everyone 
was provided with a good stretch of water, and there was never any 
friction. When the choice was mine I preferred the smaller streams 
fed by springs; clear as crystal, of moderate depth, and with a slow 
steady current, they are the duplicates of the trout streams of 


UNDER THE SOUTHERN ALPS 


Southern England. They were seldom too low, and never flooded, 
and could be trusted to furnish sport when fishing in the larger 
rivers was all but hopeless. Late in the season the weeds got 
troublesome, but they were not an unmitigated curse, for, if some 
trout were lost in them, many more would be hooked near weeds 
than in the open pools. 

Very different are the rivers that, rising in the Southern Alps, 
flow across the Canterbury plain. When the winter’s snows melt, 
a surging rush of water, a mile or more across, covers the waste of 
stones and gravel that forms their bed. The floods fall and the 
river dwindles to its normal size, but its course is never twice the 
same. Sometimes it adds to its bed a strip of fertile land, and flows 
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where last year the corn was waving; sometimes, divided between 
several channels, it becomes as many rivers flowing side by side, 
here meeting, there parting again. For the angler shingle and 
pebbles afford no cover, and, if he would avoid the sharp eyes of the 
trout, he must wade in mid-stream and fish up. With the wind 
behind it is easy work and pleasant; a cast to the right, a cast to 
the left, one straight up, and then a step forward. There are no 
rocks or other refuges, and when a trout is hooked the odds are all 
against him, unless indeed he plays a trick which one successfully 
tried on me. I was wading fairly deep, and the fish took my fly in 
some ripples straight above; as soon as he felt the hook he came at 
me with a rush, and went right between my legs. I felt and must 
have looked a fool, as, with the water running in at my right wader, I 
tried to hoist my left foot over the line; long before I could get clear 
he was away with half my cast. There are days on which nothing 
goes right, and this was one of them. Do what I would, I could 
not land a fish ; I had quite a lot of rises, but many came short and 
never touched the fly; and of those that were hooked, some got off 
in their first rush, and a few just as my net was ready for them. 
Losing a succession of fish is bad for the nerves ; it brings on a fit 
of excessive caution, which only makes matters worse ; and no doubt 
it was partly my fault that by two o’clock I had only two wretched 
little fish, neither of which I ought to have kept. In the afternoon 
it was no better. I couldn't even rise them. There were plenty of 
trout moving and apparently feeding, but they would look at nothing. 
I kept changing my fly; but, large or small, wet or dry, it was 
equally useless. A minnow is not considered quite the thing in the 
streams in which trout rise well, but I was desperate, and fished 
down a few likely runs with a phantom. I might have spared my 
conscience, for my minnow was as useless as my flies. 

I gave up early, and was the first home of the six or seven 
fishermen who had started out in the morning. I trust I am not of 
a jealous disposition, but I did get a certain mean satisfaction from 
the thought that perhaps the others had done no better. I changed 
my clothes, had some tea, and was smoking a pipe in the garden 
when the next came in. He had fourteen fish weighing nineteen 
pounds. The others soon followed, and each brought a good basket 
full. I forget what they all weighed, but none were under fifteen 
pounds. When we sat down to dinner I kept quiet and made no 
mention of my two half-pounders; but they were all ready enough 
to talk, and I soon heard that they had got their fish with grass- 
hoppers. These insects at times come in swarms, and when they 
are in season trout will hardly look at anything else. I was new to 
the game, or I should have known what to do; and would have 
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spent half the day sprawling on the ground catching the active little 
wretches, and the other half pulling out heavy trout. Since then I 
have often used them, but fishing with a grasshopper is an aggra- 
vating business; they are hard to put on, easily flicked off, and 
extremely hard to catch, so at least I always found; but a small 
boy, if you can get hold of one, will catch a boxful in a surprisingly 
short time. 

In New Zealand trout fatten on grasshoppers as in England 
they do on the mayfly ; and when the insects go, vanishing as sud- 
denly as they appeared, they leave the trout in first-rate condition. 
Such a supply of food, constant year after year, is of course of great 
value ; for the rivers are now getting fully stocked, and the size and 
quality of trout will inevitably fall off if there is not plenty for them 
to eat. 

Most fishermen have, at some time, watched the growth of trout 
newly turned into virgin waters. Fora time they put on weight at 
a prodigious pace, and in a year or two splendid fish are caught. A 
little later, if there is running water, they begin to multiply, and the 
competition for food gets keener. The average now is not quite so 
good, and occasionally a long, black, eel-like creature, all head and 
tail, is hooked, and allows himself to be landed almost without a 
struggle. His great frame was built up in the fat years that are 
past ; now that food is hard to get he is starved out by his more 
active juniors. Finally matters settle down. A lake or river yields 
but a limited supply of food, and will nourish trout up to a certain 
size only; to that size at length they come. Individual fish may 
exceed it considerably, but the average keeps about the same. 

In New Zealand this process has been going on on an immense 
scale. Everywhere the average tends to fall. In a few rivers 
which were once first rate there are now an inordinate number of 
unsizable fish, but in most the size and quality of trout still main- 
tain a high level. Where food is getting scarce the large fish, to 
whom a plentiful supply is essential, are by new habits adapting 
themselves to the changed circumstances. Finding that they can 
no longer support themselves in the upper reaches they drop down 
stream to the mouth, and into the tidal and brackish water where 
they find plenty to eat. They even venture right out to sea, and are 
occasionally netted miles from the mouth of any river. In England 
brown trout are often caught in water more salt than fresh; but 
for the large New Zealand trout the tidal water is not only a good, 
but quite the best of fishing grounds. The fish come in with the 
tide, and when it reaches a certain height they will take a spinning 
or live bait freely. 

In some rivers almost all the big trout collect at the mouth. 
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The Selwyn, a large river which runs through the Canterbury plain, 
is a good example. It was once a noted river for fly-fishing; but 
when I was last in Christchurch fishermen were loud in their com- 
plaints at the number of small fish in the upper reaches. In one 
case, out of a bag of eighty-four, over seventy did not come up to 
the very moderate size limit, and had to be put back. A day or two 
later I was shown a shapely fish of five pounds, one of ten weighing 
forty-four pounds that had been caught spinning at the mouth. 
These fish, living in salt water, become silvery and bright as a true 
sea trout or salmon. The spring and summer they spend in or near 
the sea; as the autumn advances they come up the river to breed ; 
possibly to be the fathers of a race of salmon-like trout who will 
atone to New Zealanders for their failure to acclimatise salmon. 
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COUNTY CAPTAINS 
BY HOME GORDON 


Ir has already been indicated in the pages of the Badminton 
Magazine that one of the new developments of cricket is the 
increasing importance of the county captains. This observation 
has brought several letters suggesting an article on the topic—one 
really easier to discuss over cigars in a smoking-room than in the 
cold austerity of print. 

Years ago amateurs had more leisure to participate in county 
cricket, possibly because there was not so much of it. To-day, 
when only a few play long after they have come down from the 
University, the post of captain falls on the amateur who is able to 
devote himself all through successive summers to the game. Not 
only does he see more of the cricket played by his team than anyone 
else except the county secretary, but if he be at all mature he has 
probably seen two generations of amateurs pass through county 
cricket since he first participated in it—this is on the sup- 
position that an amateur generation is about five seasons. Taking 
the first-class batting averages of 1897, fifty-seven of the amateurs 
figuring therein are certain not to play this year, and of the remain- 
ing fifty-five several will only participate in a stray match or so. 

Now the captain constantly plays—that goes without saying— 
and he is the ripe survival in most cases of an earlier crop of ama- 
teurs. This rightly gives him a position of more importance than 
he occupied in the period before the county championship became 
the dominant factor of notable cricket. The conclave of these 
county captains one December elicited a thunderbolt when the fair- 
ness of the delivery of a number of bowlers was publicly impugned. 
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On at least one subsequent occasion the captains have shown that 
they desire to act collectively as a body claiming to have a voice in 
the administration of county cricket. 

Now this leads to some inferences. Quoting from Mr. Pelham 
Warner’s bright new volume, “‘ Cricket Across the Seas,” we learn, 
“the rules governing cricket in Australia differ in some respects 
from those in vogue at home. For instance, the side which is 
200 runs behind follows on. Under the laws of M.C.C. the side 
which is leading by 150 runs in three-day matches can either go 
in again or compel their opponents to do so, but in Australia 
the follow-on rule is not optional, the side leading by 200 runs 
being compelled to field again. I was very much surprised to learn 
that this practice had been adopted in all recent Test Matches in 
Australia, for I had previously imagined that the laws of M.C.C. 
extended everywhere and that, in whatever part of the world the 
game was played, those laws were religiously observed.” I feel 
quite sure that practically everyone in England was under the same 
impression, and will agree with Mr. Warner, “that if an eleven 
leave England next September, hall-marked by the approval and 
control of M.C.C., it is to be hoped that they will insist that the 
laws governing all matches should be those, and only those, sanc- 
tioned by the premier cricket club of the world.” 

But if at the Antipodes the legislation of M.C.C. is edited—the 
M.C.C. has, of course, been the law maker of the game, according 
to Fred Lillywhite’s ‘“‘ Scores and Biographies,” since 1788—why 
should not such a thing occur nearer home? Stranger things have 
happened. Anyway, should any rule passed by M.C.C. be ever 
modified the only presumable body that could act effectively 
would be the county captains. 

One of the features of the present season has been the number 
of new leaders, and therefore there is additional reason for offering 
some observations on these monarchs of the game. It would be 
impossible to find more enthusiastic sportsmen or men who more 
earnestly try to do their duty in the high position to which they 
have been called. Let no one delude himself into thinking that the 
honour is a light one. More than one illustrious amateur besides 
Mr. F. L. Fane has firmly refused to be burdened with the office, 
and, speaking only of their individual cricket, they have unquestion- 
ably chosen the better part. No man accepting county captaincy, 
if he conscientiously endeavours to carry out his onerous trust in a 
spirit of thoroughness, can avoid letting the new anxiety tell on his 
own play. 

How distinguished the present county captains have been as 
run-getters may be judged from the following table which I have 
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specially compiled. It represents their first-class batting averages 
in this country up to the close of last season. 


Completed 

Innings. Runs. Average. 
. K. Foster 35360 30°170 
M. J. Woods ... AIO” “257262 
C. E. de Trafford ... 18°33 


Bowling often deserts a cricketer long before his skill as a bat 
shows any symptom of failure, and certainly to-day the captains of 
Essex and Somersetshire are no longer as formidable with the ball 
as heretofore. Writing in April of this year, K. S. Ranjitsinhji 
fell into the strange error of alluding to Mr. C. J. Kortright as 
one of the most formidable fast bowlers of to-day, whereas he 
two years ago changed to slower deliveries, an alteration first 
announced in a former issue of this magazine. Below are the 
figures of those county captains who can rank as bowlers, but for 
the most part the averages form practically no portion of their 
present value to their respective elevens. 


Runs. Wickets. Average. 


G. 
A. 


To complete the statistics, those of the only regular wicket- 
keeper, superb in his department too, may be added. In first-class 
cricket Mr. G. E. MacGregor has stumped 94 and caught 297 
opponents, a number far in excess of that credited to any other 
amateur Englishman. 


Of the county captains, Lord Hawke, who is forty-three, is the 
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senior, Mr. C. E. de Trafford coming next, having seen thirty-nine 
summers. Mr. A. E. Lawton and Mr. L. Walker, who are each 
only twenty-four, are much junior to the rest, whose ages vary from 
twenty-eight to thirty-five. Seven of these captains have repre- 
sented Cambridge, and two have played for Oxford. Harrow, with 
Messrs. A. C. MacLaren and E. M. Sprott, and Malvern, with 
Messrs. H. K. Foster and C. J. Burnup, are the only public schools 
which contribute two representatives, but seven of the captains 
were at no public school of major importance. 

Of the more recently elected captains Mr. A. E. Lawton merits 
first notice. He began to lead officially Derbyshire in the summer 
of 1902. So hapless had been their plight that in the five previous 
seasons the Peak County had only been credited with five victories 
in championship matches. Nor was the fact that in Igor not a 
single success could be put to the credit of the side by any means 
the worst feature ; for it was an open secret that insubordination and 
discontent were rife among certain professionals to such an extent 
that it was a positive relief when the fixtures were all concluded. 
Once duly invested with authority, Mr. Lawton effected a remark- 
able change. The improvement in place in the championship table 
is a matter of history. Here tribute must be paid to this very 
juvenile captain. How far he had to do with the drastic but suc- 
cessful action of not utilising one of the best batsmen cannot be 
inquired into, but the judgment shown by Mr. Lawton in modifying 
his field to batsmen he had hardly had an opportunity of previously 
seeing merits high appreciation. His own energy in every depart- 
ment was infectious, and he really established one of the most 
remarkable resurrections recorded in cricket. With no particular 
luck in tossing to help him, and neither attempting nor achieving 
anything phenomenal, he gave a practical demonstration of the 
moral effect of a keen and observant cricketer on a previously 
demoralised side. Whether he can maintain the advance remains 
to be seen. He stands to-day as one of the men capable of unknown 
possibilities, and as a cricketer he is one of those useful all-round 
men likely some season to do big things. 

His contemporary, Mr. Livy Walker, has not been so fortunate. 
Last year he was only asked to play in five matches for Surrey. This 
season a variety of circumstances thrust the captaincy on to him. 
The resignation of Mr. D. L. A. Jephson, the inability of Mr. H. D. G. 
Leveson-Gower to occupy the post, and the refusal by telegram from 
Australia by Mr. E. M. Dowson, subsequently confirmed unmistakably 
when he returned to England, left the committee of the metropolitan 
county no alternative except to invite Mr. Walker to fill the gap. 
His difficulties at any time would have been considerable, but with 
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Abel away at the outset, and subsequently the merest apology for 
his old self as a cricketer ; with Brockwell shelved ; with Mr. V. F. S. 
Crawford departed to fulfil a lucrative post in the county of his 
birth ; with constant variations of the side, and with one or two 
professionals hardly more obliging than necessity demanded, it has 
been felt that Mr. Walker has been peculiarly beset. Congratulations 
should therefore be given to him for the quiet way in which he has 
done his duty. Often in the field he has had to rely on bowlers 
possessing little experience, and if it is too early to discern any new 
developments in leadership, it says much that he should have 
checked the early tendency towards really bad cricket and have 
caused a comparatively moderate team to be no negligible opposi- 
tion. In the anxiety besetting a post of peculiar embarrassment, he 
should be assisted by the knowledge of the general appreciation of 
his earnest efforts. 

Probably in all England few were less eager to be captain of 
Kent than Mr. C. J. Burnup. To follow so quiet a master of that 
craft, such a born leader, as Mr. J. R. Mason, was no light task, and 
it is to be hoped that no secret is revealed when we say that it is 
expected that later on Mr. C. H. B. Marsham will lead the hop 
county. But pending that time the Malvernian is very pluckily 
grappling with his task. It may appear paradoxical to assert that 
it is not rendered easier by the welcome fact of the Tonbridge 
nursery at present yielding several highly promising bowlers; but a 
captain as experienced as Lord Hawke will confess that to place the 
field for a colt, and judiciously to assist him, is the most arduous 
portion of cricket leadership. At present Mr. Burnup looks as 
though he thought his first two bowlers ought to do most of the 
work, the rest being utilised as brief changes. Also, being so much 
accustomed to doing brilliant things in the out-field may not have 
been so conducive to minute observation as standing habitually 
point or slip. But there have been several dozens of less excellent 
captains than Mr. Burnup, and the real catastrophe to Kent is that 
his anxiety in his new position affects his own fine batting. It is 
notable that he allows his short slip to give less support to the 
wicket-keeper than is usual, but this may be due to the brilliance of 
Huish, whose exceptional agility enables him to take balls at quite 
phenomenal angles. 

Mr. Kortright is quite excellent as leader of Essex, for though 
imperturbable, he is duly master of the situation in the field. He 
seems to have accepted the admirable lines on which Essex cricket 
had been previously handled, and to be content to follow in the 
wake of his cheery, hearty predecessor. At the same time the new 
captain ought to come in for his share of congratulation on the 
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improvement in the fielding of the Eastern shire. He himself was 
never at fault, but whereas the bulk of his comrades used to be, 
only one of the regular side can now be termed a passenger when 
he is not batting. An incident may be mentioned with reference to 
Mr. Kortright. A cricketer of some position and experience had 
been absent from England for some years. After watching Essex 
play he observed to me, “‘ The captain is the best bat on the side.” 
This is perhaps not altogether accurate, but it shows the wonderful 
way in which an amateur originally played solely for his fast bowl- 
ing has trained on. It is known that the ambition of Wilfrid Rhodes 
is to be played in a Test Match for his batting. Willhe and Mr. C. J. 
Kortright ever begin England’s defence ? 

Although good opinion is wafted hitherward of Mr. Sprott, no 
personal impression can be given of the ex-soldier in his new autho- 
rity, as I have not yet had the opportunity of watching him. But 
Mr. Byrne should assuredly make his mark as captain. He knows 
exactly how to handle Hargreaves—no small feat with so mercurial 
a bowler—and he ekes out to the utmost an attack rather destitute 
of variety. More than this, he displays judgment in impressing on 
his side what type of game they shall play, whereas the former 
aridity of Warwickshire batting became proverbially dull. If to-day 
more lively hitters than Kinneir and Quaife could be mentioned, 
they need no longer be regarded as averaging one drive apiece in 
five overs. Of course the dearth of amateurs in Warwickshire is a 
difficulty, but Mr. Byrne wisely avails himself of the valuable experi- 
ence of Lilley. 

It was an axiom in old books on the game that the post of 
wicket-keeper is the ideal one for a captain, and it is obvious that 
from that vantage the captain may modify the position of certain 
fieldsmen without the batsman being aware of the alteration. Few 
captains have ever been more admirable than Mr. Gregor MacGregor, 
and certainly none could have better grasp of the game. His terse 
hints to his bowlers have been the unrecorded cause of the capture 
of hundreds of wickets. Personally, I know of one amateur, only 
tried on a few occasions as a bowler, who told ine that ever after- 
wards, in minor cricket, he bowled better by reason of those sug- 
gestions. You might never think, in watching Middlesex in the 
field, that Mr. MacGregor was the captain, until some alteration is 
needed ; yet, just as nothing escapes him, so he never allows any 
opportunity to go by. His own batting is remarkable for its 
courage and the way he gets runs when others have failed. And as 
captain Mr. MacGregor has the same Scottish tenacity, not knowing 
when he is beaten. Though he has had a constantly changing side 
of amateur batsmen, he has rarely had many bowlers. Indeed, if 
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he has an efficient quartet, he will blandly ask what more can a 
reasonable captain want? He never looks flustered, not even when 
the last wicket has to make a dozen runs to obtain victory; and a 
calm captain, who is also good-humoured, is morally worth quite 
a long score to his men. 

With him must be bracketed his deputy captain, now so often 
needed, Mr. P. F. Warner. The fact that he has accepted the offer 
of the committee of M.C.C. to direct the projected Australian 
tour makes his skill in that department a matter of national import- 
ance. Great as is the honour done to the popular cricketer, after 
closely watching him ever since he was in the Rugby eleven, I would 
emphatically assert that he is worthy of it. Vigilance is his main 
characteristic as captain. He is always watching the game, using 
his brains as well as his eyes. While allowing his bowlers ample 
liberty to place their field, he is not afraid to modify the positions 
of his men if he sees occasion. Few can write so good an order of 
going in when weather, wicket, and individual proclivities are all 
duly taken into consideration. With a keen appreciation of the weak 
points of others, he will direct the game against the foibles of his oppo- 
nents. For example, when opposed to the more inexperienced teams 
in New Zealand, the use he made of the curly deliveries of Mr. C. J. 
Burnup was admirabie, whereas in Australia he relegated him to the 
position of a bowler to be tried experimentally. It is also of im- 
portance for the forthcoming trip that Mr. Warner has already made 
a host of friends at the Antipodes, while he can speak weil and 
returns thanks as though he meant it—as he does, for no more loyal 
sportsman ever stepped than the deservedly popular ‘‘ Plum.” 

A casual spectator might think that Mr. de Trafford considered 
the duty of captaincy ended with writing the order and duly chang- 
ing the bowling. This would be an erroneous impression, derived 
from the two facts that he is both slow in making alterations and 
singularly unobtrusive ; but in reality he quietly effects a great deal 
more than most people give him credit for. It is his consideration 
for those under him that prevents him from assuming a more mas- 
terful and dominant appearance—a factor occasionally lost sight of. 
A captain who has far more obvious grip over his men is Mr. H. K. 
Foster. It is in no small spirit of compliment that the county he 
directs is known to the cricket community as Fostershire. Certainly 
he lacks the fiery impetuosity of his brilliant brother, for Mr. R. E. 
Foster was an exceptionally vigorous and even perhaps fidgety 
captain; but there is nothing quiescent about the elder. He always 
has his team well in hand, and if some of their performances are 
disappointing it must not be forgotten that the western shire lacks 
the traditions of older county elevens. With all its success, 
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Worcestershire is still making its team, and a first-rate architect can 
be found in the captain. Following an earlier tradition, not unknown 
at either University, he often goes into the out-field. One of his 
merits is refusal to be discouraged by reverses; another is the ex- 
cellent discrimination with which he tries young players. A bowler 
of such unique delivery as Mr. Simpson-Hayward throws especial 
responsibility on his captain, and much of the success of this old 
Malvernian is due to the judgment with which he is treated. It 
would be only fitting testimonial to very careful efforts if he were 
one summer invited to captain the Gentlemen. 

Hard-working is the adjective most aptly describing the execu- 
tive powers of Mr. A. O. Jones. Himself a brilliant and impetuous 
bat, he assumed office at a time when Notts had stonewalled their 
former popularity away. A mere handful of spectators formed an 
apology for the old crowd at Trent Bridge, and the dulness of play 
had become proverbial. Mr. A. O. Jones set himself energetically 
to the difficult task of putting life into the moribund cricket, and as 
famous veterans fell off it became his difficult task to encourage 
young substitutes. Except Mr. J. A. Dixon and W. Gunn, he has 
now no one who played regular county cricket six seasons ago; nor 
is the new Notts side thoroughly constituted. But he is steadily 
building up an eleven capable of tussling with the best, and if he 
could get his side to emulate his own magnificent example in bring- 
ing off catches, and had more amateurs to support him, Mr. Jones 
is quite capable of leading a team which will make an uncommonly 
bold bid for premier honours. 

Popular enthusiasm ought not to prejudice criticism, and with 
all respect it is advanced that K.S. Ranjitsinhji is not a good 
captain. He has all the glamour of his fame, all the magic of his 
wonderful batting to inspirit his side, and he is the object of hero- 
worship unparalleled in county cricket. But these are all valuable 
adjuncts to captaincy, and do not in themselves spell success in the 
department. So, too, a real support is derived from the run-getting 
peculiarities of the Brighton ground, where winning the toss may 
mean a day free from much anxiety. There is an undoubted spirit 
of obstinacy about the management of the Anglo-Indian. He will 
pertinaciously pursue a line of policy which may seem to work badly, 
and with all his marvellous alertness in judging the quality of 
bowling opposed to him, he is not so quick in finding the weak spot 
in the batting of the other side. If a captain sees where a batsman 
is vulnerable, his advice to the bowler will probably lead to the run- 
getter’s dismissal; and whilst he is a felicitous critic, K. S. Ranjit- 
sinhji has yet to convince some of us that he is a consummate 
master in the field. He has not ‘ the eyes everywhere” of Mr. A. 
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N. Hornby, nor does he impress the conviction that he can make 
the whole of his side play hard through a losing game in the way 
that he himself does. Ina word, he leads more by example than 
by direction. So rarely is Mr. C. B. Fry seen in authority that the 
bulk of the community are as yet unaware how finely he is turning 
his own magnificent powers of observation into practice. He has 
every quality which makes a fine captain, except that his anxiety and 
nerve-tension have not been allayed by sufficient familiarity with the 
responsibility. 

Mr. G. L. Jessop is so pre-eminently the backbone, nay, the 
vital spark, of Gloucestershire cricket, that his captaincy has to be 
judged from a rather divergent point of view. He will do every- 
thing himself, bat heroically, field with desperate precision—no one 
else in England has so quick a return to the wicket, nor one so 
amazingly accurate—and when his physical condition admits, he 
bowls with formidable result. Unsparing of himself, he possibly 
expects as much staying power and strength in others. To this may 
be set down the great trial he always makes of the endurance of 
every new bowler. To be sure, he has little enough in the way of 
variety to handle; but if he could have given more rest to Paish in 
the past and to Spry to-day, he would, according to the convictions 
of many judges, get better results from their efforts. Otherwise 
each match in which he is seen serves to show how his discretion 
and judgment ripen. The weight on his own shoulders is abnormal, 
and he bears it doggedly; but the consciousness that if he himself 
does not do well his county will probably collapse involves an 
exceptional strain. Given a whole eleven of resourceful, absolutely 
first-class ability, it would be interesting to watch his manipu- 
lation. 

There remain the three foremost captains, Lord Hawke, 
Mr. S. M. J. Woods, and Mr. A. C. MacLaren. I think it was 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji who summed up the characteristics of the old 
Harrovian as those of “cheery pessimism.” Mr. MacLaren is 
popularly supposed to be always expecting the worst, but he pluckily 
struggles to get the best. It is, of course, easy to see shortcomings, 
such as the fact that he did not happen to know that Tate never 
went into the long-field, whereas he placed him there in the fourth 
hapless test game at Manchester. The personal idiosyncrasy 
quoted above may prevent him from inspiring a side in the way 
that Mr. S. M. J. Woods does, and may also cause more bemoan- 
ing of spilt milk than others would indulge in. Of course, all 
prying into selections—which will be adverted on at the close of 
this article—must be out of place: as inexcusable as spreading 
stories of the division in a Cabinet. Still, an earnest student of 
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the game is at liberty to wonder why such a masterful personality— 
using the phrase in the most flattering way—as Mr. MacLaren has 
never made a selection of the talent at the disposal of Lancashire, 
and welded a co-operative eleven out of the thirty or so of capable 
units who annually turn out for the County Palatine. Yorkshire, 
putting its real eleven into the field, plays like a phalanx ; Lancashire 
like a company of individually clever skirmishers. To praise the 
cricket of the England captain would be superfluous, and if a few 
observations be made in the above strain, it is simply because he 
stands among the very, very few at the hill-top. Some of those 
bowlers he habitually directs have acquired a repute of not being 
‘‘tryers all the way,’’ and this adds enormously to the trials of the 
leader. He is a man with convictions, but open to reason. He has 
the energy of a knight of old, and he labours assiduously to do the 
best for his side. Having no personal acquaintance with a cricketer 
for whose prowess I have an exceptional admiration, may I be 
permitted the surmise that he has not always had the best of luck, 
although as a popular favourite the crowd may think he has gained 
the whole world of cricket ? 

To excel Mr. S. M. J. Woods in captaincy would be impossible. 
He has every possible physical and mental qualification for the 
office, apart from his own personal skill. No one else has such 
splendid temerity, for, though captains are courageous, it needs 
something exceptional in the way of nerve for a leader to make his 
side as well as himself take risks. The result is seen in the 
enormous popularity of the side and of Mr. Woods himself. A great 
judge of cricket, he plays hard for the sporting interests of the 
game. He wants to win, he means to win, and he goes a long way 
himself towards winning every match in which he takes part. No 
man in England so rapidly realises the capacity of opponents, and 
therefore is so soon opposing their proclivities. He is also no 
advocate of the off-ball to any abnormal extent, but will let big 
hitters be fed until they are tempted to hit up catches. There is a 
*‘ breeziness”’ about him that is infectious and welcome. It is the 
spirit in which cricket is played which is of real consequence, and 
no more exemplary exponent could be designated than the Anglo- 
Australian. ‘‘ Indomitable pluck and untiring energy” was the 
epitome of “‘ Mid-On” about his cricket, and it also serves as the 
commendation of his captaincy. 

Finally, this survey closes when Lord Hawke has_ been 
mentioned, and even the personal friendship of the writer cannot 
enable him adequately to analyse his splendid leadership. For- 
tunately, in the pages of the Badminton Magazine! have already 
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appeared Lord Hawke's own views on captaincy, and he carries out 
what he preaches in the most thorough fashion. No one else takes 
his office so seriously. Off the field he is the friend of his men; on 
it he is their keen, capable leader. How much of Yorkshire’s superb 
record is due to their captain it is difficult to say. Possibly those 
who, like myself, have been a little behind the scenes will prefer 
truthfully to declare that it is impossible properly to estimate. I 
will venture to assert that his captaincy absolutely made the career 
of Wilfred Rhodes successful, for without his watchful ‘‘nursing” 
Rhodes would never have been anything like the bowler he is. Really, 
he has, however, lavished more trouble on those who have failed than 
on those who have triumphed. His vigilant observation of every 
Yorkshire colt and the splendid moral standard he has kept in his 
teams, no matter at what cost, are the things for which some of us 
are most grateful. In every clime he has upheld the highest tradi- 
tions of English sporting gentlemen, and his name is rightly one 
to conjure with. As a captain he has ripened with years. Never 
scorning to consult his lieutenants, and always giving them credit 
for their help, he is to-day off the field without a parallel, and on the 
field can be bracketed with his old friend Mr. S. M. J. Woods at the 
head of the list. It is because the article already alluded to must be 
so fresh in the memory of all—it is because it, rather than any other 
observation, best conveys the captaincy of Lord Hawke, that 
further remarks seem superfluous. He is to-day the uncrowned king 
of cricket—the man who has done more than anyone else for the 
modern game. 

In conclusion something must be written on the delicate sub- 
ject of selecting teams. It is, in the first place, a matter for the 
sub-committee of each county, but their decisions are naturally of 
importance to all who are interested in cricket. Yet if you asked 
the average man in the crowd or in the pavilion who chose his county 
eleven he would be puzzled to answer you off-hand. Without 
making any attempt to solve that problem, I should like to propound 
the following for the consideration of certain committees :— 

If a captain be good enough to lead your side in the field, surely he ts 
also good enough to have the final selection left to him. 

By all means let him have thirteen or fourteen players at his 
disposal; but if on tour, for example, he finds a reserve man 
doing splendid service, he ought to be allowed to play him in the 
next match without having to telegraph to headquarters to have a 
special committee meeting called to authorise him to do so. 
Further, the selection committee ought to be strictly limited to five 
members—three would be better—though to-day one county com- 
mittee has nominated eleven members to serve on its selection 
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sub-committee. And no team ought to be chosen in the absence of 
the captain. This may seem obvious, but in half a dozen shires I 
believe it to be a custom as often honoured in the breach as the 
observance. Having chosen a captain, everything should be done 
to strengthen his hands; and even these cursory observations will 
show what an admirable body of amateurs are respectively in com- 
mand. If this article can testify in that way, it will not have been 
written in vain. 
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A SAFE AND SHELTERED BATHING COVE 


THE ABC OF SWIMMING FOR LADIES 
BY CLIVE HOLLAND 


In these days of ‘“‘ beauty culture,” when women will readily attend 
physical drill classes, will do breathing exercises, and will even suffer 
considerable discomfort in assuming a series of poses for the purpose 
of developing their figures and of obtaining the rounded curves and 
flowing lines of form which go to the making of the modern artistic 
ideal, it is strange that swimming is so comparatively neglected as 
a beautifying art. It has much to recommend it merely from this 
point of view alone. One of the most admired women in Society 
attributes her reformation from ‘‘an angular slip of a girl, with 
horrible excrescences of bone and not much muscle,” to the art of 
swimming, which she was induced to take up by a medical man 
under whose care she had placed herself. ‘‘ The improvement,” she 
said when recently questioned as to her opinion of the pastime, “‘ was 
remarkable. Of course, I had to ‘hasten slowly’ at first, for I was 
not only thin but was weak besides; but increasing the length of 
time I remained in the bath gradually, and the amount of swimming 
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I did whilst there, I soon found my angularities slowly disappearing, 
my chest expanding and filling out, and my strength and enjoyment 
of swimming and of other pastimes also greatly increasing.” 

Another lady, a Frenchwoman, who was some few years ago 
one of the most famous amateur models in Paris, and whose exquisite 

and almost classically 
proportioned figure has 
been immortalised upon 
canvas and in marble 
by some of the most 
famous painters and 
sculptors in Paris, has 
much the same verdict 
to give as regards 
swimming, its advan- 
tages and _ pleasures. 
She writes: ‘‘Swim- 
ming! What shall I 
not say of it? It is 
the most delightful of 
sensations to swim, to 
push aside the rippling 
water, to advance 
against the opposition 
of the element. I have swum in the tepid waters of the Mediter- 
ranean inducing an exquisite languor such as Aphrodite may have 
felt; in the frigid waters of Norwegian fiords causing a tingling 
energy none the less charming to the senses; in the baths of the 
Seine; and unencumbered by serge or silken garments have bathed 
from long stretches of yellow sand, deserted and firm to the tread, 
in Brittany. Nothing can equal the last experience. One knows 
what it must have been to be a naiad or a mermaid, a foam goddess 
or a siren. Swimming does for woman what she needs without 
making her one whit the less graceful, charming, or beautiful, but 
more so. It inspires her with confidence ; it teaches her to rely upon 
herself; it makes her brave in the presence of danger and resourceful 
in emergency. When I read that I have a beautiful figure, when an 
artist tells me so, I know to what I largely owe it—swimming. 
Fencing is good, yes ; but swimming is best of all.”’ 

Medical opinion also bears out that of these two ladies as to the 
advantages derivable from a form of exercise which has in the past 
been unduly neglected by women and girls. It may perhaps be 
argued that it is only during quite recent years that facilities have 
existed for bathing other than of doing so in the sea. But nowadays 
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fewer and fewer large towns are without swimming baths which are 
usually reserved at stated times for the use of women. 

And to learn to swim is really so easy if one gives one’s mind to 
it. The degree of proficiency to which one attains is of course 
largely dependent upon the amount of natural aptitude, perseverance, 
and pluck the would-be swimmer possesses, the time which can be 
afforded, and the opportunities for practice which offer themselves. 
Although it is not perhaps generally known, women and girls should 
really be able to acquire the art with greater ease than mén and 
boys. Their bones are lighter, and their bodies are, as a general rule, 
more buoyant. They in a word start with natural advantages over 
men which should have caused most of those not incapacitated by 
weak hearts or other disease to become swimmers long ago. 

The ABC of swimming 
should be learnt with care and 
method, and when this is once 
done there are few who may 
not soon hope to attain a suffi- 
cient amount of proficiency to 
enable them really to enjoy the 
pastime. 

The best place in which to 
learn to swim js a question of 
more importance with women 
than may at once appear. For 
normally constituted men and 
boys there can be only one an- 
swer if the sea be available, and 
that is, ‘‘In the sea.’ But the 
swimming bath presents several 
distinct advantages for women 
and girls, more especially if one 
happens to be of a nervous dis- eee eases 
position. To learn in the com- a 
fort and comparative privacy of 
a bath is in itself a decided ar 
boon; for not only are one’s 
first efforts less open to outside AN IDEAL SWIMMING COSTUME 
criticism if made there instead 
of a few yards away from a perhaps crowded beach, but to learn to 
swim in water that is not fairly smooth is apt to discourage and even 
frighten the tiro. It is true that one will miss the extra buoyancy 
which salt water possesses if learning in a fresh-water bath, and also 
the exhilarating feeling which an open-air bathe ensures ; but the lack 
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of these advantages will by most people be considered amply compen- 
sated for by the quietude and absence of discomfort which 1s often 
caused by rough water and wind. 

The matter of attire is an important one. Nowadays it is, of 
course, no longer considered an impropriety to wear a smart swim- 
ming suit or a skirtless costume when one intends to swim or dive, 
and not to merely coquet with the water, knee deep. A skirted type 
of costume, such as that so often seen in illustrations of ladies swim- 
ming, is, needless to say, frequently worn; but by the ardent swimmer 
the skirt is deemed an encumbrance and an unnecessary addition. 
The ideal material has yet undoubtedly to be discovered, but many of 
the most experienced lady swimmers adopt a stockingette costume, 
similar to that shown, fitting closely to the figure, and offering com- 
paratively little resistance to the passage of the wearer through the 
water. Of other materials serge, galatea, and silk have their 
advocates, the first named being the most popular. Silk is pleasant 
for those who can afford it, and if the costume be well made; but it 
has little wear and is scarcely suitable for use except in a bath. 
Bunting is also a fairly good 
material, but is liable to be- 
come undesirably transparent 
when wet. The addition of a 
pair of smart bathing shoes for 
use when taking one’s swim 
from a tent, and a peignoir of 
bath towelling, complete the 
attire. 

Although we have advo- 
cated the learning of swim- 
ming so warmly it must be 
admitted that this healthy and 
graceful pastime should not be 
indulged in without first ob- 
taining medical permission. 
Bathing, especially in the sea, 
does not suit every constitu- 
tion, and is even positively 

SURF DIVING dangerous for people whose 

hearts or circulations are not 

normally strong. Heart weakness may exist quite unsuspected by 
the unfortunate individual for whom abstention from even such 
exercise as sea bathing may be a matter of life and death. Not a 
few of the numerous accidents which occur to bathers every year 
may be directly attributable to some weakness, such as we have 
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indicated, which would have been at once detected by a medical 
examination. 

Before proceeding to the more practical portion of our article 
a few general hints and maxims, of which the would-be swimmer 
will do well to take heed, may be given :—(1.) Never, when bathing 
from a strange place, and more particularly if from a tent placed any 


IN THE SWIMMING BATH 


considerable distance away from other bathers, omit to ascertain 
the depth of water, the set of the tide, and the possible existence of 
holes or sudden shelving of the beach. (2.) Do not bathe imme- 
diately after a meal; the best time is either before breakfast or 
about mid-day. If the former time be chosen it is wise to drink a 
cup of chocolate or half a glass of milk and to eat a biscuit about 
twenty minutes before bathing. (3.) Do not remain in the water 
too long at a time—from twenty minutes to half an hour is quite 
long enough, and even this time should be shortened on the first 
suspicion of fatigue or chill. (4.) Do not bathe alone if it be possible 
to avoid doing so. Even good swimmers are liable to cramp; and 
indeed with them cramp is likely to be most serious, as they are 
more likely to have ventured some distance from the shore. 
(5.) If seized by cramp do not struggle aimlessly nor lose presence 
of mind. Try to throw yourself on your back, and kick out 
vigorously with your legs, whilst calling for assistance; a severe 
and utterly disabling attack can often be warded off by so doing. 
(6.) On going to the rescue of persons suffering from cramp 
remember to swim clear of them, and not allow them to seize 
hold of you. The best way to get them to the shore is either to 
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push them in front of you or tow them bythe hair. To a good 
swimmer either way will be equally easy. If assisting a man the 
former will probably be the only way possible. The person to be 
assisted must, however, be made to understand that struggling or 
attempting to assist the rescuer is likely to do more harm than 
good. Rescue will be comparatively easy, except in very rough 
water, if only the victim of cramp will endeavour to remain quiet 
and merely float. It is often terribly difficult to help drowning 
people owing to the fact that they frequently lose consciousness 


AFTER THE BATHE 


without losing the ability to struggle with their would-be rescuers. 
The hints about aiding bathers seized by cramp also apply to the 
drowning. The Royal Humane Society have issued some excellent 
cards of instruction, containing simple directions for the restor- 
ing of the partially drowned as well as for rescuing them. These 
should be studied by all who bathe. (7.) Never overtax your 
strength. It is wise to remember, when swimming out to sea, that 
the return half of the journey will prove more exhausting than the 
outward half. (8.) A sharp walk should be taken immediately after 
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dressing if there be the least sensation of chill, or if the weather be 
cold. The want of this has often led to serious results. It is wise, 
too, if one values one’s comfort and complexion, to rinse the face, 
arms, neck, and shoulders in fresh water on reaching home. The 
omission to do this frequently causes most unpleasant inflammation 
in the case of fine and delicate skins, and even unsightly and painful 
“peeling”? and sores. To add a little toilet vinegar, water softener, 
or half a teaspoonful of benzoin to the washing water is an excellent 
plan. 

Even the A BC of swimming is not an easy matter to teach 


ASSISTED BY A STICK 


in a magazine article; but some simple rules and hints may be 
given, which, if followed carefully, will undoubtedly enable the tiro 
to make some considerable progress in the art, especially if these 
be backed up by a little practical assistance from some friend. 

If swimming is to be learned in the open sea, the selection of 
the place at which the first lesson should be taken is of some con- 
siderable importance. The most suitable is a sandy beach with a 
gradually increasing depth of water, and the assistance of someone 
who can swim at least a little is very desirable during the initial 
stages of learning. The beginner should take up her position in 
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water about breast deep, facing the shore, with her hands extended 
straight in front of her with the fingers and thumbs close together 
and the palms slightly hollowed. The arms should next be stretched 
out to the fullest extent, with the hands placed so as to form 
“scoops,” and with the knuckles upward. The wrist of each hand 
should then be slightly turned inwards, so that when the arms are 
swept backward and outward—which should now be done—the 
hands push against the water, and not merely cut it with their 
sides as would be the case if they were held perfectly flat. The 
swimmer should endeavour to get as good a “ grip” of the water 
as possible. The arms should then be opened still wider, and 
thrust back to their fullest extent until at almost right angles to 
the body, the elbows slowly and gradually bent till they are close 
against the sides. It will be found (if these movements have been 
faithfully carried out) that the hands have now taken, by means of 
an inward twist, a position close in front of each breast, with the 
thumbs uppermost. They should now be once more thrust smartly 
upwards and forwards, with their outside edges turned gradually up, 
till they have once more regained the position they occupied at 
starting—namely, stretched out straight in front of the body almost 
at a level with the shoulders. 

One thing which must be remembered if one desires to make 
capid progress, and from the first to cultivate a good style, is that 
the hands, when making the stroke, must never be permitted to pass 
behind the bend of the elbow. If they are allowed to do so the 
stroke will be considerably retarded, and, if actually swimming, 
one’s head is made to dip uncomfortably. The stroke should in 
practising be kept about a couple of inches below the surface of the 
water, except, of course, when thrusting the arms forward from the 
chest to recommence the series of movements, when they will at 
the end of their upward course rest almost on the surface. The 
movements of the arms—which go to make the arm-stroke—once 
mastered, it will be necessary to pay attention to those which con- 
trol the legs. The two can afterwards be combined for the act of 
swimming. 

It is whilst attempting to acquire these ‘“‘ leg movements” that 
a little friendly assistance will be most needed and appreciated. 
When learning in a bath the help of a friend can usually be dis- 
pensed with, owing to the presence of a rail or rope running round 
the edge of the bath, to which one can easily hang on. But we are 
supposing that the lesson is being taken in the sea. The learner 
should first make her way into somewhat shallower water than she 
has been standing in whilst acquiring the arm movements already 
described. Her companion (who should grasp her firmly by the 
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wrists, or assist her by a stick to which the learner can hold on) 
should take up a firm position facing seaward, with the water not 
much more than waist deep. The back should now be slightly 
hollowed, and, rising from the feet (which should be almost close 
together), the learner should bend her knees, drawing them well 
underneath the body whilst leaning her chest upon the surface of 
the water. By this act of bending the knees the body will be forced 
backward from the person supporting her. The next movement 


THE FIRST POSITION FOR THE DIVE 


which should be made is a sharp kick, at the same time opening 
the legs to their widest comfortable extent, the feet assuming a 
‘spread eagle” position. Next an almost complete semi-circle 
should be described with each leg, during which operation the toes 
will have been found to drop gradually as they reach the greatest 
point of separation. Continuing the backward and circular motion, 
the legs being stiffly extended will almost touch at the completion 
of the stroke, in a straight line with the body, the toes pointing to 
the rear. During all these movements the back should be kept as 
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flat as is consistent with their being properly accomplished. The 
learner should at this early stage not fail to remember that the 
object of these motions is to propel the body through, and not out of, 
the water. 

At the completion of each set of movements, the feet should 
be allowed to rest upon the sand for a moment or two, and then a 
new start may be made without hurry. When the learner finds that 
she is actually making some progress through the water, she should 
endeavour to perform the various movements so that they are 
continuous, namely, so that there is no noticeable pause between 
the drawing up of the knees and the outward kick of the legs. 
The combining of the various leg and arm motions forms the act of 
swimming. This combination will best be practised in slightly 
deeper water than that previously ventured into. Now that the 
motions have been somewhat mastered and an element of confidence 
attained, it will usually be found that sufficient support is afforded 
if the helper’s hand be placed just beneath the swimmer’s chest. 
The stroke should be started by the hands being brought close 
together in front of the breast, with the elbows close to the sides 
and the fingers and thumbs closed with the palms slightly hollowed 
and turned downwards. The arms must next be shot out straight 
in front and swept slowly backward, as described in the remarks 
upon the arm movements. During the performance of this motion 
the first of those relating to the legs is being carried out in unison, 
viz. the drawing up of the knees. As the legs reach their proper 
position the hands will be found to have come close together just 
below the chin, the palms being together, the fingers touching and 
pointing straight out in front of the swimmer. The hands should 
now again be shot outwards whilst the legs are being kicked open, 
and brought into position as far apart as possible by the process of 
straightening the knees. 

The thumbs should be turned down again when the arms have 
reached their greatest limit of extension, the arm stroke being 
completed by the backward sweep whilst the legs are kept rigid. 
The latter should then be bent and brought into position for a fresh 
start. 

One point which the learner should never fail to remember is 
that hurry must be scrupulously avoided. Nothing is gained by 
over-haste, and much may be lost. It is more often than not the 
cause of the would-be swimmer acquiring a bad style, which, by the 
way, is far more easily gained than rectified. Hurry also tends to 
retard one’s progress whilst learning. 

Another point worth remembering is that one should swim as 
low as possible, for both power and speed are gained by doing this. 
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The time to expel the breath is whilst the hands are extended in 
front, the act of inhaling fresh breath being accomplished while 
they are being brought back again. The breathing should be 
through the nose as much as possible, the head being thrown back 
so as to keep the mouth and chin as clear of the water as one can. 
Only practice can, of course, turn the tiro into the finished and 
even accomplished swimmer, but to be a good swimmer is within 
the power of most who carefully follow out the instructions given. 
It is impossible in the space of a brief magazine article to deal 


DIVING OFF A HIGH STAGE 


with the different kinds of “ fancy’ swimming, with the side stroke 
favoured by fast swimmers, swimming on the back, swimming feet 
foremost, and other means of progression through the water. It is 
only necessary to say that when once well grounded in the useful 
breast-stroke it will be a comparatively easy matter to acquire the 
others, more especially if a little practical instruction can be ob- 


tained. 

Few swimmers are long content, after mastering the art, to 
enter the water by the prosaic method of stepping into it if the act 
of diving be practicable. An article upon even ‘The A BC of 
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” 


Swimming” would therefore be scarcely complete without a few 
hints upon the more simple modes of diving. 

A word or two of caution. A dive should never be attempted 
ere it has been ascertained that a sufficient depth of water exists to 
make diving possible without danger. Numberless accidents of a 
more or less serious nature 
from time to time occur 
from the lack of this 
necessary and simple pre- 
caution. First attempts 
should always be made 
from a point only a foot 
or two raised above the 
surface of the water; for 
example, from the edge of 
a swimming bath, or from 
the stern of a small boat 
or the side of a diving raft. 
The height may be gradu- 
ally increased when skill 
and confidence have been 
attained until a reason- 
able height of from ten 
to twenty feet has been 
reached. Diving from 
greater heights should 
be left to the fool-hardy 
and the very expert. The 
minimum depth of water 
into which it is advisable to dive will be regulated by the amount 
of skill possessed by the diver; but diving into extremely shallow 
water is to be avoided, as it is risky, and also because the pleasure 
is much minimised. 

The methods employed to dive into deep and shallow water 
differ materially. In the former, the diver should endeavour to 
enter the water at a sharp angle. In the latter, the mode of entry 
is more oblique, with the object of making the body travel as close 
below the surface as may be, and also to gain as much “ way ” from 
the take-off as possible. For the dive into deep water the knees 
should be bent and both arms stretched above the head with the 
fingers pointed, the diver, as it were, falling over easily into the 
water, the legs being straightened out with a jerk as the body nears 
the surface. The hands and arms should be kept extended straight 
out in front until it is desired to return to the surface; the palms 
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should then be turned back and a few kicks of the legs given. The 
higher above the surface the position from which the dive is made, 
the further out should the diver jump, so as to make sure of attain- 
ing the right angle at which to enter the water. It will frequently 
be found necessary when diving into very deep water to swim a 
few strokes upward to assist the body to reach the surface, as 
the lack of the help of a send-off from the bottom will cause the 
return to the surface to take a longer time than would be anti- 
cipated. 

The correct position for plunging is with the feet close together 
on the very edge of the plank, bath, or raft (as the case may be), so 
that the toes have a firm grip with which to accomplish the take-off. 
The body should then be bent forward with the arms hanging 
slightly in the rear. The knees should be only slightly bent, and the 
arms swung behind the body to assist in gaining the necessary 
impetus. Just as the 


swing backwards of the >. 


arms is accomplished 
the diver launches for- Say 
ward and downward 
at an oblique angle, 
stiffening the legs with 
a slight jerk. At the 
same time the hands 
are shot forward to their 
fullest extent, the toes 
giving a last shove off 
against the edge; the 
legs remain quite rigid 
with the toes pointing 
to the rear. 

In diving, graceful- 
ness is not only desira- 
ble for its own sake, but 
is alsoalmost inseparable 
from a good and _ suc- 
cessful accomplishment 
of the feat. The 
learner will therefore do DIVING WITH HANDS TIED 
well to try from the 
very first to acquire a quiet and graceful style of entering the 
water, avoiding everything of a sensational or *‘flambuoyant ” 
nature. She will probably in time adopt a form of diving which is 
best suited to her own taste and capabilities. 
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Of the other forms of entering the water, perhaps that of doing 
so feet foremost is the most popular. It is certainly a very safe and 
effective method, more especially if doing so from any considerable 
height. The endeavour of the diver should be to drop in as perfectly 
upright as she is able, and to do this effectively the spring-board, 
edge of bath, or other place upon which one is standing, must be 
left with as little spring as possible. The pose assumed should be a 
perfectly erect one, head held back, toes pointed downwards over the 
edge of whatever one happens to be standing upon, knees straight, 


THE BACKWARD DIVE 


arms held stiffly to the sides. The diver then slips over the edge 
with a slight assistance from the toes, and, holding her breath, drops 
perpendicularly into the water, which must be deep. The desire (if 
experienced) to spread out either the arms or legs must be resisted, 
or it is possible an accident may occur. When the diver has 
dropped into the water a sufficient depth the legs should be opened 
compass-wise with the knees slightly bent, and the arms also opened 
slightly from the sides with the hands bent outwards, so as to check 
the descending motion. The diver will then slowly ascend to the 
surface, which operation may be facilitated by swimming. 
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Of other methods of more or less ‘‘ fancy” diving and plunging, 
space will not permit us to write. Probably the best known are the 
backward dive (very elegant if nicely and neatly done) and the 
Belgian jump. Of the former it is only necessary to say that with 
pluck and practice it can be easily learned. The position is shown 
on p. 170, and the method is to bend backwards and fall over into 
the water, entering it face upwards instead of face downwards. To 
be shown this a few times by an expert is worth a page of descrip- 
tion. There are, of course, several other methods of plunging and 
diving in favour with experts and “ trick” swimmers, which do not, 
however, come within the scope of our present remarks. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that the experience of many 
teachers of swimming is that, given a normal amount of courage and 
patience, girls learn to swim more readily than boys, though possibly 
women past youth do not learn so readily as the average man of 
about the same age. This should encourage girls to learn young a 
pastime which is not only fascinating and useful, but also health- 
giving in an extraordinary degree. 
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THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS 
V.—BACKERS AND BACKING 


BY A BACKER 


LeET us, as an example of the proceedings of the ordinary backer 


of horses, follow Mr. Puntington and see what he is doing at 
Sandown this afternoon. He is a very fair specimen, has gone 
racing a great deal, has an extensive acquaintance among Turfites 
of all classes, and a good many friends. He is not much of a judge 
of horses, but has watched so many races that by the light of 
experience he is able to see what is going on in the course of the 
struggle; and here he is wandering round the paddock to find out if 
there is anything likely to beat Mayblossom, who is sure to be a hot 
favourite for the first event on the card. 

The quest takes some time; the horses are being mounted, and 
asa jockey in a green jacket is givena leg upon Catullus, Puntington 
comes face to face with the owner of the verdant banner—why 
**banner’”’ I do not know, but so the phrase runs—whom he chances 
to know fairly well. 

“Do you fancy yours?” Puntington asks. ‘I suppose they 
lay odds on Mayblossom ?”’ 

‘‘] think mine’s sure to run well,” the other replies. ‘‘ He has 
come on lately, and he goes with the boy who’s riding him. Of 
course Mayblossom must be dangerous; but she has had a lot of it 
lately, and I am inclined to think that her penalty will stop her.” 

With a word of thanks Puntington goes to the ring and asks 
how they are betting. They are taking 5 to 4 about Mayblossom. 
Something else is being backed at 100 to 30; 5 to 1 bar two is an 
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offer; and just then Puntington’s keen ears catch a cry of ‘9g to 2 
Catullus!” from the other end of the rails. ‘I’ll have 50 to 10 
Catullus,” he says. The bet is booked, and before very long the 
horses are on their way home. Mayblossom shows a bold front at 
the distance, but Catullus is at her quarters. In the run home the 
weight tells on the favourite, and the green jacket is borne first past 
the post by a length and a half. That is all right! His owner was 
correct ; the 7 lb. extra just told at the finish, and Puntington has 
won £50. Everyone may not be aware of the fact, though some 
people know it by experience, but £50 is often very hard to make 
and takes a great deal of getting. Need it be said that Puntington 
is not at all satisfied? Why didn’t he have five ponies? The 
operation would have been just as simple, it is no more trouble to 
write down, and he would have won £125 instead of £50. Really 
and truly he has simply thrown away £75, that is what it comes to; 
at least he might have had what some of the Ring are fond of 
calling “‘ five score,” otherwise 100 to 20—indeed, why not have gone 
for a dash and taken 500 to 100? However, he has made £50, 
which, as a matter of fact, he rather wanted, and the thing is to 
run it up into something handsome. 

Into the paddock again. The numbers are being fixed in the 
frame, and there emerges from the weighing-room the ardent and 
impulsive young Flightly, whom also Puntington knows well. 
Flightly has a big brown horse called Boanerges in the next race. 
His trainer is by his side, saddle and weight cloth on his arm, but 
Flightly catches sight of his friend and pauses to speak to him. 

“You had better get in before the price shortens,” he says. 
‘“‘T think it’s a real good thing for my old horse, and I’m betting. 
People think he doesn’t get a mile, but really and truly I believe 
staying is his game.” 

‘Thanks, old boy,” Puntington replies. ‘‘ I rather fancy Picca- 
dilly. Are you sure to beat him?” 

‘Oh, he’s a rotter! Of course he won last week, but I’m 
sure there was something wrong about that race. He’s giving me 
7 lb., and I’m confident I could give him 1olb. You go and bet, 
and don’t be afraid.” 

So Puntington pays another visit to the rails. They are taking 
5 to 2 about Piccadilly, backing three or four others, and Puntington, 
after being offered 7 to 1, tries another bookmaker, and is gratified 
to hear that he can have 100 to 12. He will do so, four times, 
giving his £50 a run; and, taking his place on the stand, he fixes 
his glasses on the field of thirteen who are ranging up behind the 
barrier. Flightly, rather hot and breathless, betting book in hand, 
comes and stands by his side. Nearly a page in his interesting 
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little volume is covered with bets, and he is so excited that he adds 
them up three or four times, always making the total different. This 
is not the moment for common arithmetic. The barrier flies up. 
“ He’s got well away, at any rate,” Flightly remarks. ‘I told 
Jackson to come along with him.” Jackson is obeying instructions. 
Boanerges is in front. 

“« Sorcery is going well!” a voice behind Puntington remarks. 

‘So is old Boanerges,” someone else says. 

“Yes, I’m not afraid of him,”’ the first speaker replies. ‘ He'll 
never get the mile.”” And Flightly turns round, glaring at the un- 
conscious speaker as if resenting a personal insult. 

“ Ass!” hemutters to Puntington. ‘‘ He’ll see directly whether 
the old horse gets a mile or not!” But at that moment up goes 
Jackson’s whip. ‘‘Sorcery wins!” the man who doubted the 
stamina of Boanerges exclaims. ‘‘ No, by Jove, he doesn’t! What’s 
this thing coming on in red? Blushing Bride; and it’s winning 
too! I never heard its name mentioned.” 

There is no doubt about it. Blushing Bride has the race in 
hand. Sorcery makes a good fight, Piccadilly comes with a rush 
that has been a second too long delayed, and is only just beaten, 
Boanerges dropping back rapidly and finishing inthe ruck. Flightly 
says, ‘Damn!’ and compresses his lips. It is a sentiment with 
which Puntington entirely agrees; and silently, for the reason that 
there is nothing to be said—the fact that Boanerges does not get a 
mile being now abundantly obvious—the two descend the steps and 
wander back to the paddock. 

Forty-eight pounds out of Puntington’s £50 are gone; but the 
day is young. There are four more races, and he need not listen to 
such an idiot as Flightly next time. Only five starters are announced 
for the next race, which seems fairly open, though his study of the 
sporting papers and Turf guides has induced him to believe that Red 
Letter has the best chance. Red Letter is favourite, and the odds 
against her slightly shorten as she canters to the post in good style. 
But Puntington also likes the looks of Aristzeus, whose owner he does 
not know. He has some acquaintance with a friend of this owner, 
however, and learns from him that the colt is expected to run well. 
Seeking more detailed information, he learns that Aristzeus’s owner 
has a pony on; but there is a great deal of money for the favourite ; 
Puntington thinks this is safest to stand and takes 70 to 40, being 
well satisfied with the situation when presently he hears that 
nothing over 11 to 8 is obtainable. It is a good race, but after 
a hard fight Aristzeus wins rather cleverly by half a length. 

““T was hesitating between the two,” Puntington says to an 
acquaintance, as they stroll off towards the paddock again. ‘I 
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heard that Aristeeus was very well and that his owner had a 
pony on.” 

‘* By Jove!” the other exclaims, “ I wish I’d known that! He’s 
a man who says very little, but that little always means a lot. If 
he tells you that a horse is well and that he has backed it—he bets 
very seldom and very small—that is quite good enough to go on. 
He’s not the sort of fellow who talks about ‘certainties’ and ‘good 
things.’ But there really is a good thing for the next race. Myrtle 
Grove can’t be beat, if they'll only let us back it.”’ 

The merits of Myrtle Grove are, however, fully recognised by 
those who have other horses engaged in the race, and the mare is 
allowed to walk over, while it is recognised that the Selling Handicap 
which follows is an almost insoluble problem. Puntington does not 
know what todo. ‘The heads,” someone tells him, are backing 
Ethel, and he takes 50 to 15 about that. Then someone tells him 
Bagatelle will win, and he has a tenner on her. He is further 
advised ‘‘not to let Cockade run loose as he will do much better than 
people think,” so he takes 100 to 12; and at the last moment people 
are tumbling over each other to back Blue Ridge, so that he thinks 
he must save on him, and can only get 50 to 20. He is not far out, 
three out of the four he has backed run second, third, and fourth; 
but in the very last stride Harpoon gets up and beats Blue Ridge 
the shortest short head that ever was seen. Until the number is 
exhibited most people believe that Blue Ridge has won, but the 
judge knows better. Up goes Harpoon’s number, and down goes 
Puntington’s £57. 

He is £95 out on the day, and what makes it worse still is that 
he feels he ought not to have betted at all on the last race, having 
had no reason to fancy anything and having been led astray by 
winds of doctrine all blowing from doubtful quarters. There are 
only two races to get home on, moreover. An invincible two-year- 
old, with odds of 100 to 12 on him, no good to Puntington, beats 
two rags who are out for second money, and to get a bit of a line if 
possible, which it is not; and there is another horse sure to be a hot 
favourite for the last race. The price will be cruelly short, he is aware, 
but an even 100 will just leave him a fiver to the good. When the 
numbers go up there are only four runners, and “I'll take 2 to 1!” 
is the cry, one vociferous layer trying to drown the voices of his 
brethren by offers to take 5 to 2. What people call the ‘ Getting 
Home Stakes” looks expensive! Before long, however, there is a 
little move for Blackthorn, who goes from g to 2 to 3 to I, and the 
ring consequently offer to take 7 to 4. What shall he do? He is 
‘not altogether without caution, but thinks that at any rate he’ll get 
a bit back. He will lay 70 to 40o—twice?—yes! why not? If he 
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lays 140 to 80 he will at any rate only be £15 out on the day, which 
is not very serious for him; so this he does. 

But something is evidently wrong with the favourite. The 
creature looks well and is ridden by a good jockey; still he is never 
going well, and the outsider of the party, against whom any odds in 
reason might have been had, beats the second favourite comfort- 
ably by a length and a half, Blackthorn a bad third. Puntington 
reiterates the remark which Flightly had made earlier in the after- 
noon, and takes his seat in the train trying to persuade himself that 
the £140 makes his losses on the day something under £235; and 
then he begins assiduously to study next day’s programme with a 
view to seeing how he can get his money back, making the reso- 
lution for about the hundred and eighteenth time that he will never 
again lay odds—which in all probability he will do once more at 
least in the course of the next twenty-four hours. 

If backers made this resolution never to lay odds I think there 
is no doubt they would be richer, or at any rate not so poor, at the 
end of the year; though when I say “‘ made a resolution,” of course 
I mean if they made it and kept it, which is really a very different 
thing; the first part of the proceeding being so very much easier 
than the second. There are certain fixed rules with regard to the 
backing of horses which most men who go racing know well, and 
break on an average about four times in an afternoon. One of them 
is only to back one horse in a race, with perhaps, on occasions, a 
“saver”? on the favourite, or on something else which they have 
cause to look on as particularly dangerous; and another, never 
to back a horse unless they have some really good reason—that is 
to say, what they believe to be a good reason—for fancying it. But 
the worst of these admirable rules is that they so often come out 
wrong in practice. It was in this Magazine that I read a story, two 
or three years ago, which is so pertinent to the subject that I am 
tempted to repeat it on the chance of the editor not striking it out. 
I have not by me the number in which it was published, but the gist of 
it was that a man went to Ascot having made up his mind that he 
would not fritter away ponies and fifties, with occasional tenners in 
addition perhaps, because some friend told him that he oughtn’t to 
let his animal run loose. This ingenious backer’s idea was to wait 
for a really good thing and have a dash, and in furtherance of his 
judicious project he waited until the Thursday, resisting temptations 
to bet until the numbers went up for the Gold Cup. This was a 
certainty for the French horse, Perth II, on whom odds of 4 to 1 
were being laid. The patient backer laid 400 to 100, anticipated 
the result with the utmost confidence, and saw the certainty finish 
fourth in a field of six, the race falling to the by no means remarkable 
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handicap horse Merman, whom according to all possible calculations 
a horse of Perth's class should have “lost.” Our friend might 
have had a considerable amount of fun by betting his usual ponies 
and fifties, and at any rate it would have taken him some time 
to lose his £400. To get this back was now, however, his only 
ambition. There was another practical certainty an hour later— 
Caiman, in the Rous Memorial; and he laid 500 to 400 on this, in 
furtherance of the object so constantly pursued on a racecourse of 
‘getting home.” Caiman, however, also finished fourth, and there 
was another monkey gone; which tends to show that the system 
of waiting patiently for good things and having a dash is by no 
means always remunerative—good things often looking so very bad 
after the race. 

“Only bet in small sums, the losing of which will not seriously 
inconvenience you,” seems the soundest of advice, but there are 
those who doubt whether it is so. In accordance with the eternal 
principles of arithmetic, these small sums have an ugly habit of 
mounting up, and the backer is apt to be careless about staking 
them. To adopt as a minimum some fixed amount which really 
makes a bit of a difference is advocated by other mentors, because 
if this be done a man does not bet without carefully making up his 
mind on what seem to him sound premises; and on the whole it 
may be said that the more seldom anyone bets the less he loses. 

The question of price is all important, and one of the most 
remarkable things about racing is the accuracy with which prices 
can frequently be forecast by the experienced: ‘It is sure to be a 
hot favourite, they’ll lay odds’’; ‘‘ You ought to get 4 or 5to1”; 
“They will back a lot, and I expect so-and-so will start about 
roo to 14’’—such are the remarks heard every day before betting 
on a race begins, and as often as not the situation is correctly esti- 
mated; though of course, on the other hand, one is not seldom 
very wide of the mark, and this is particularly annoying when one 
has undertaken a commission and can only return the owner about 
half the price he has confidently anticipated. It is even more 
annoying still when one does a commission at the best price 
obtainable and the animal backed afterwards drifts out to longer 
figures. This, indeed, is one of the problems: before every race on 
which a man wants to bet—whether to get on early or to let things 
settle down, and for this there is no rule, every case being governed 
by circumstances. 

If one knows that a horse is going to be backed for a great 
deal of money it is of course obviously advisable to lose no time. 
“ The field a pony!”’ the ring opens out with when the numbers go 
up. Acrowd of eager backers, all on the alert, rush to take evens, 
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and the bookmaker’s clerk immediately begins to compile a long list, 
his pencil going as fast as he can use it. In such a case, ‘‘I’ll take 
6 to 4!"’ is often followed pretty soon by “I'll take 2 to 1!” and only 
the backers who are in the first flight have got on at evens. Some- 
times, however, as often as not perhaps, when even money is offered 
backers are not disposed to take it. The novice at the game, who 
has seen the speed with which a previous favourite has become an 
odds-on chance, may think it desirable to make his bet with all 
possible speed, and having done so is convinced that he has done 
well; but the more astute have an idea that the odds will lengthen, 
and they wait. “5 to 4 on the field” is presently offered without 
attracting custom; 11 to 8 is tried; then 6 to 4. Will one do better 
than that? is now the question. ‘I'll take 35 to 20,” you say to 
your favourite bookmaker. ‘‘ Oh, very well sir, to you,” he replies ; 
and whilst you are writing it down you hear ‘2 to 1 on the field ” 
from both sides of you. It is gratifying, on the other hand, to 
find that you have taken 100 to 30 about something that is firmly 
established at 7 to 4; but in my own case I have found, with 
curious persistence, that when I have hugged myself on getting 
the best of the market the horse has gone down—‘ the best of the 
market the worst of the settling’ some cynical backers accept as a 
proverb. Money tells tales nevertheless, and when a horse “ goes 
like a winner in the market,” he very often goes like a winner also 
in the race, and indeed does win, more or less easily, at the finish ; 
but that there are exceptions to every rule need not be said. It is 
seldom that a horse drifts out and wins, but it does happen on occa- 
sions. Since I began writing this article Black Love at Sandown 
furnished a case in point. 2 to 1 was freely taken; I thought I was 
rather clever in getting 5 to 2, but the animal experienced a flood 
of disfavour ; 6 to 1 was easily obtainable in the course of a few 
minutes, and he won comfortably. 

How does the ordinary backer find winners, or, I should rather 
say, try to find winners? If he be in the inner circle of racing he 
receives his Calendar on Thursday night in London or Friday morn- 
ing in the country, and sets to work to study the programme; not 
seldom finding that some horse on which he has been patiently 
waiting to have a dash has been struck out, or that something else 
that he has mentally handicapped at about 7 st. 8 lb. is in at 8st. 6b. 
If he be not in the inner circle he waits to buy his Lunar Month ; 
and then the great question arises to what extent one can depend 
on the form? Sometimes, of course, horses run to an ounce; the 
result is plainly mapped out for anyone with the most elementary 
knowledge of arithmetic; but it is disappointing to work out the 
form, to find confirmation of it in two or three places, to conclude 
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that the Sharp-set colt has no sort of chance, and to see him next 
day win in a canter; finding reason to suspect from the performance 
that this is the first time he has really been “out” for some 
weeks past. 

In the train on the way to the races one continues to study 
the card, having previously seen what the various sporting writers 
in whom one has chief confidence have to say about the various 
events ; or perhaps the prospective backer makes up his own mind 
first of all about what appears likely to win, and then looks to see 
whether or not his favourite prophet agrees with him. Then, the 
course being reached, one is sure to meet a number of more or 
less knowledgable friends with whom one exchanges opinions, and 
here a vast deal depends upon whom that “half merry, half mis- 
chievous little sprite called Luck,” to whom reference was made in 
the first article of this series, sends in one’s way. I well remember 
one melancholy occasion when I had determined to have no bet on 
the Cesarewitch until the day of the race, having that year, in 
previous handicaps, backed what seemed to be promising animals 
that for one reason or another were struck out, or after figuring 
as warm favourites in the early betting had retired to odds that 
looked hopeless. In spite of his weight I had made up my mind to 
back Sheen; but on my way across the Jockey Club Stand I met the 
owner of another horse in the race, who asked me what I was going 
to do, shook his head when I told him, and with the kindest inten- 
tions in the world assured me that Sheen could not possibly give his 
horse 301b. Convinced by the argument I adopted his views, backed 
his horse, and watched it hopelessly beaten while Sheen won com- 
fortably, starting at 100 to 3. 

That is the exasperating sort of thing that constantly occurs, 
and, assuming that the backer is a man of some knowledge and 
experience, I would lay it down as a rule that he should always 
stick to his own opinions and act upon them. I look back through 
old Calendars and find innumerable instances of races on which I 
have lost, when, if I had followed my own judgment, I should 
have won. It is among the most exasperating things about racing 
to pick out a winner one’s self and to be put off by what one hears, 
and it happens not only daily, but not seldom several times a day. 
It requires much strength of mind to avoid being influenced by the 
rumour of the course; but I know two or three men who are 
judiciously inflexible and who benefit by their practice. Favourites 
win about four races out of nine throughout the year. Frequently 
these favourites start at odds on, and a favourite always starts at 
a false price for the reason that many men back it simply because it 
is favourite. A careful examination of any Turf guide will show 
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that, taking one day with another, to back all the favourites is 
inevitably to lose money, so obviously to do this is to do wrong. 
If a man goes racing constantly and understands the game he will 
do far better, in the long run, if he makes up his mind for himself, 
instead of letting it be made up for him, even by the astutest of his 
friends. 

Going to Goodwood a few years ago I was asked to mark a 
lady’s card, and, having paid considerable attention to the day’s 
racing, I did so. After the third race, while crossing the lawn, 
I met her in a state of great jubilation. She had backed all three 
winners, had won thirty pounds, and placed such reliance on my 
judgment that she had it all down on the animal I had marked for 
the fourth race. I myself, having listened to what I had heard 
from various kind friends, had backed seven or eight horses without 
touching a winner, and had backed two for the forthcoming race, 
leaving out, however, the animal I had marked in the train, which 
started at 6 to 1 and got home comfortably by half a length. This 
is a little experience which I expect a good many other backers 
could cap. 

A friend of mine in the year 1885 was tremendously struck 
by the way in which Minting carried all before him. He knew 
Matthew Dawson’s opinion of the colt, had a proper respect for his 
judgment, and concluded that Minting was a great horse. Next 
year he backed him for the Two Thousand Guineas, carefully watched 
the race, saw the ease with which Ormonde won, and made up 
his mind that whenever the Duke of Westminster’s horse appeared 
on a racecourse he would have £100 on him. This is a very 
sensible way of going to work. Pick out a really good horse and 
stick to him. Class generally vindicates itself in the long run. 
You can take a genuine interest in a really good animal. If he is 
beaten so much the worse and you lose, but it is less irritating 
to lose on him than on some third-class handicap horse who 
according to current gossip has won a trial and has a fabulous 
amount in hand. There is some comfort after a bad day in the 
reflection that one has at any rate acted sensibly, and that if the 
card had to be run through again you would do just what you 
have done ; you have been wrong, but you have had sound reasons 
for it. 

There is, I think, instruction to be gained from the account 
of Puntington’s proceedings at the beginning of this chapter. He 
ought not to have had a bet at all on the Selling Handicap, in 
which, as we have seen, he backed four horses; and he made one 
of the most common mistakes, by which the ring daily benefits, 
in betting to ‘‘ get home.” That business of ‘ getting home” is 
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one of the chief pitfalls on the backer’s path. It is all very well to 
tell him that there will be plenty of racing next week and the week 
after. What he wants is to avoid having to pay on Monday—not 
to be a loser on the day; and thus Puntington, instead of sticking 
to his tenners, with an occasional pony perhaps, went out of his 
depth and had £140 on arace. We all do it—at least, most of us 
do—begin modestly and lose our heads when the luck is against 
us; and I am the better qualified to warn backers against this dis- 
astrous course because I so frequently do it myself and know the 
folly of it. I was amused at a story a friend told me the other day 
of a modest backer of very humble rank who had mentally attached 
himself to a great stable. He had no sort of connection with it, 
had never spoken, or was in the least likely to speak, to anyone 
who had, but it pleased him to imagine that he was intimately 
concerned ; he followed its fortunes as if he were so, and appeared 
to derive an immense amount of gratification from the process. 
He noted the mating of the mares with approval or displeasure, 
watched for news of the birth of foals, looked for any information 
he could obtain about the animals as yearlings, was elated or 
disappointed at what happened when they were tried, and invested 
his modest stake on anything that ran. 

A position in which our friend the backer greatly delights to find 
himself is the following: All the papers with very few exceptions 
“eo for’? one animal. A red-hot tipis abroad, and every other man 
he meets on the course tells him of the “good thing.” A peculiarity of 
a certain class of racing man, very numerously represented, is that he 
is given to assume a knowledge which he does not possess, and some 
ingenious person or other is certain to pretend an acquaintance with 
the details of the trial—the Esperance colt is 7 lb. to 10 1b. in front 
of asmart animal that won the week before last, it is gradually 
whispered abroad. Our backer presently meets the owner of the 
much-discussed horse, a shrewd man who knows what he is talking 
about. 

“You've got a ‘sitter’ this afternoon, I hear?” is the greeting. 

‘‘T hear so, too, but I wasn’t aware of it until I heard!” is the 
reply. “I’ve even been told the trial; but the fact is the colt has 
not been tried at all. It’s a big, overgrown baby, and won’t be 
ready for a long time yet. He can have no sort of chance. Barley- 
mow is sure to win, I think!” (I am, let me add, faithfully describ- 
ing something that recently occurred.) 

“The field a pony!” is the current offer when the numbers are 
hoisted, and business is at once brisk. 

“‘Have you backed the good thing?” someone who is writing 
down a bet in his book asks our friend. 
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“No, I haven’t, and I’m not going to. I’m told it isn’t really 
fancied,” our backer says. 

“Don’t you believe it!’’ says the suspicious punter; they’re 
up to their eyes in it. I know!” 

“Well,” returned our backer, rather nettled at the air of 
contempt and of superior knowledge in the other, ‘‘ the owner him- 
self is my informant, and he thinks, I don’t mind telling you, that 
Barleymow is sure not only to beat him, but to win.” 

The incredulous one shakes his head and looks at our friend 
with an expression of scorn: of course he really knows nothing, 
but he fancies he knows a lot, and meantime 75 to 40 is being 
freely taken, 4 to I bar one; our backer finds someone to lay 
him g to 2 against Barleymow, and presently the real facts begin 
to extend more or less on both sides of the rails, 6 to 4, 11 to 8, 
5 to 4, 11 to 10 are taken, Barleymow creeps up to g to 4, Io to I 
bar two; nobody will indeed make an offer against Barleymow 
during the last few moments, and he wins easily from an outsider, 
the Esperance colt stopping to nothing from want of condition, 
and finishing a very bad third. To feel convinced that the strong 
favourite will not win, to have a confident belief that the second 
favourite will, to gather from the market that there is no money 


for any of the rest, that nothing is in the least fancied—when things 
are thus is the time when the backer really enjoys himself; and he 
needs such periods of enjoyment, for on the whole backing horses is 
a cruelly disappointing game. 
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WITH A GUN IN NORTH QUEENSLAND 


BY COLLINGWOOD INGRAM 


QUEENSLAND Is essentially a country of extremes. There have been 
floods and there have been droughts, but, fortunately, to the 
knowledge of white man the recent want of rain has been wholly 
unprecedented. The drought that has extended for so many years 
over nearly the entire Australian continent proved doubly serious to 
this north-eastern colony, following as it did so closely upon the 
outbreak of cattle disease. However, it is always mitigating to 
remember Queensland’s extraordinary capacity for rapid recovery. 
In response to rain Nature immediately becomes prodigal with her 
wealth, and green grass springs miraculously from the erstwhile 
parched and nakedearth. Unfortunately, I made my first acquaint- 
ance with the country at the time of the drought, and saw it in 
circumstances that were far from favourable; nevertheless, when I 
went away, I carried with me a very happy memory of this bright 
land. 

My destination was the little seaside township of Bowen, to 
which the coastal steamer occupied a week in journeying from 
Sydney. But I did not begrudge this time. The voyage was 
indeed a pleasant one; sailing over a smooth sea and under a 
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sunny sky, we followed the contour of the Australian littoral, and 
putting in at many small ports and calling at Brisbane, we had 
much to interest us by the way. 

Although Bowen is shown with importance upon most maps, it 
is really a very inconsiderable place, consisting of one inordinately 
wide street lined upon either side by a few scattered shanties. In 
common with the majority of smaller Australian townships, there is 
a peculiar quiet about the place—the kind of Sunday sleepiness of 
our English villages—and I found it dreary in the extreme. I was 
therefore glad to depart on the following morning and proceed to 
the cattle station at which I had been an invited guest. I travelled 
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thither by the Government railway, and in one of the bi-weekly 
trains I was conveyed to its present terminus at Wangaratta, forty- 
eight miles out. The average speed was not very alarming, for it 
took the train four hours to accomplish this distance. With another 
eight miles in a buggy, I finally arrived at the station house. 

The country was woefully devastated by drought, and with the 
exception of the tree foliage there was absolutely no verdure to be 
seen. Looking aslant over the stretch of dead, bleached grass 
stems, the atmosphere shimmered in the noonday sun almost as it 
would upon a desert, and to a stranger it seemed difficult to 
conceive that such an apparently arid waste could afford mainten- 
ance for even the smaller wild beasts, much less so for the vast 
herds of cattle that in truth it bore. Generally speaking, the 
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country was flat, but in several quarters a single hill or a small 
range of hills showed abruptly above the level, and these were 
uniformly covered by trees—as indeed, for a matter of fact, was the 
greater part of the district. Most of the gums were rather under- 
sized, but they were well spaced, and rather picturesque, clean- 
looking trees. The two commonest species were the Moreton Bay 
ash and the blood-wood; the former, being by far the most 
numerous and having a curious characteristic, gave the sylvan 
scenery a somewhat strange appearance. Up to the height of ten 
to fifteen feet, the basal portions of the trunks were invariably 
covered by a reticulate, grey-coloured bark; but above, the limbs 


THE TWO BOYS 


were always clean and naked, apparently stripped of their coverings 
—the reverse, in fact, of the cork forests of southern Europe, where 
it is the lower parts that have been cut away. Here and there were 
trees of other kinds—the pandanus, the Leichhardt, the acacia, the 
bottle-tree, and others, but of course the typical Ewcalypti always 
predominated. Situated at wide intervals over nearly the whole 
station were narrow sheets of water—‘‘lagoons,” as they were 
locally termed—and it was to these that I afterwards carried my 
gun. 

Personally I can never bring myself to enjoy any sport that 
necessitates death unless I have a good excuse to take life, but in 
this Queensland shooting one could kill a large variety of things 
without any scruple of conscience, and herein lay its great charm. 
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Among the many birds, beasts, and reptiles that inhabited the neigh- 
bourhood, there were plenty that it was permissible to kill either 
for the table or as a direct benefit to the property. Even the most 
critical of sportsmen could hardly complain of the large assort- 
ment of creatures that sometimes fell to the gun or rifle, and 
this uncertainty, coupled with the delightful climate, greatly added 
to the pleasure of a day’s shooting. 

For the purpose of driving the ducks, and also to carry the 
game, one or two station “‘ boys” always accompanied the shooting 
party, and when I went out alone it was necessary for a more 
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important reason to be thus escorted. The absence of any land- 
mark, and the limited range of view, makes it easy to mistake one’s 
way and to become hopelessly ‘‘ bushed’’—to borrow a word from 
the Australian’s vocabulary. Although perhaps this is not a very 
serious mishap, provided one has a match to light a guiding fire, it 
is naturally only prudent to avoid any chance of its occurrence, and 
besides, I found the society of the aboriginal boy by no means uncon- 
genial. The word “boy,” as in most other countries when applied 
to the native race, is employed in a very elastic sense, and age has no 
connection with its use; in fact, it is generally adopted wherever the 
aboriginal is in the service of white men. However, upon this 
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Queensland station the appellation was not in the least inappro- 
priate, for the two blacks were of reality youthful in years. The 
one that usually accompanied me upon my shooting excursions had 
been given the name of Toby, and in him I found a sufficiently 
agreeable companion, for he had inherited many of the sporting 
instincts of his savage forefathers and was very observant of sur- 
rounding life. 

From the many lagoons that this station embraced, animal life 
naturally derived easy means of existence, and birds and beasts were 
to be found in great plenty, especially so in the actual] neighbour- 
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hood of water. Of winged game, the duck family must claim pre- 
eminence, for they formed the most important item of our sport, 
although I was told, taking into consideration the vast numbers of 
former years, I had the ill fortune to visit the district in a very 
unfavoured season. 

The Black Duck (Anas superciliosa), the Teal (Nettion castaneum), 
and the White-eyed Duck, or Widgeon (Nyroca Australis) were the 
three commonest species, and all of these gave very pretty shoot- 
ing as they were induced to fly high over the tree-tops from one 
lagoon to the other. Another bird of similar flight was the Maned 
Goose (Chenonetta jubata), incorrectly called wood duck by the 
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Colonists. But its habits were very different from the ordinary 
duck: often it would be discovered upon the dry mud-banks some 
way from the water, where its quiet plumage assimilated wonderfully 
with the surroundings. In this position, were it not for its danger 
notes, frequently it would entirely escape notice, although as soon 
as the wings were opened a flash of white instantly attracted 
the eye. 

Then there was the tiny Pigmy Goose (Nettopus putchellus), a 
gay, dapper little bird, especially quick upon the wing and usually 
found hurrying in small parties of two, three, or more. In conse- 


THE GOOSE LAGOON: TOBY STANDING AMONG LOTUS LILIES 


quence of its swift flight this bird gave very good sport. One after- 
noon I killed a couple of yet another species—the Pied Goose 
(Anseranas semipalmata). I remember we were approaching a small 
sheet of water, almost entirely overgrown by lotus lilies, when Toby 
touched me on the arm and pointed forward through the tree trunks. 

“Goose! See ’im goose?” said the black-fellow in a low 
whisper. 

At first I was obliged to confess that I could not, but presently 
I espied some black and white birds seated in rows upon two dead 
trees that had fallen athwart the water. To begin with I thought 
them white ibis, but, as I got nearer, the birds straightened their 
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necks and began to discuss my advance in tones that were eminently 
goose-like! Cautioning Toby to remain behind, I slipped forward 
to the fringe of the lagoon and, as they rose cackling, gave them a 
right and left. None fell; but I saw that one had received the 
shot heavily, for he soon sank below the others and presently settled, 
very much to my surprise, in a Leichhardt tree at the further 
end. As I was following him up the remaining birds unwisely flew 
over my head, and I dropped one with a heavy thud to the ground, 
also succeeding, a little after, in getting the wounded bird. Later I 


HAUNT OF THE SQUATTER PIGEON: SHOWING GUM, PANDANUS, AND OTHER TREES 


discovered that these geese were always to be found resting upon the 
same two trees, and I think they undoubtedly looked upon this 
lagoon as their own especial property. In future I left them un- 
molested, for they were really slow fliers and of small use for 
culinary purposes. Whenever I chanced to pass by their home and 
disturb their midday siesta, they would rise, and, wheeling round 
once or twice, settle gingerly upon the highest and most flexible 
branches of a commanding tree, from which coign of vantage, so 
long as I was within sight, they would utter trumpeting sounds of 
eloquent disapproval of my society. At first this habit of perching 
astonished me not a little, for it certainly seemed incongruous for 
geese to alight upon the very topmost twigs of a supple eucalyptus ; 
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but a glance at their feet partially explained the mystery, for they 
were, unlike most others of their kind, only very slightly webbed. 
Of course there were many other wild-fowl besides the A natide, 
Cranes (Native Companions) being among the most conspicuous, 
but Ibis, Jabirus, Pelicans, Plovers, Coots and Jacanas (Hydraletor 
gallinaceus)—locally called Lily Birds—also found a home amid 
the blue and pink water-lilies of these inland lakes. For reasons 
that I have previously mentioned, however, these were always 
allowed to go their way in peace. The jacanas, with their immensely 
long toes, were very interesting birds to watch, for at a short 
distance it appeared as if they were actually walking upon the 


PELICANS RISING FROM A LAGOON 


surface of the water. Treading lightly with their wide-spanned feet, 
they could take advantage of a minimum amount of support and 
could travel over the broad floating leaves of the beautiful lily from 
one side of a lagoon to the other. 

It is an omission upon my part to have neglected at an earlier 
period a reference to these lovely flowers, forming as they did a very 
prominent part in almost every landscape. Growing in the manner 
of our white English water-lily, with petals shaded from violet to 
lilac-pink, the blossoms were exquisitely beautiful, and when seen in 
a mass offered a sight not easily to be forgotten. In some places 
the lotus likewise grew in profusion, lifting great green leaves high 
above the level of the water. With the fertility of the soil this plant 
sometimes assumed large proportions, and when in its luxuriance it 
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formed a dense jungle of green over the lake and gave effectual refuge 
to many lurking birds. 

In my peregrinations I occasionally encountered a family of 
little, round-bodied, vivacious ground-pigeons, and of all the birds 
I fancy these proved the most difficult to kill. Strutting about on 
the bare ground, searching for fallen seeds, they seemed apparently 
fearless, but with confusing alacrity they would suddenly whirr up 


TOBY COLLECTING BLUE LILIES 


into the air and disperse in several directions with surprising swift- 
ness. Only proceeding for a few hundred yards, they would then 
alight in some tree and sit quietly until again persuaded to take 
wing. But upon the second occasion they were even more evasive, 
for their downward flight and their dexterous manceuvrings among 
the branches greatly taxed one’s skill. In the vernacular they are 
known as the Squatter Pigeon, but are perhaps more widely recog- 
nised as the Partridge Bronze-wing Pigeon (Geophaps scripta). 
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Once as I was wending my way homewards in the twilight of a 
long day I happened upon an intermittent flight of these birds, all 
making swiftly in one direction as if upon some purpose bent. Un- 
happily my cartridge belt was empty, but recollecting the regularity 
with which the pigeons in Egypt returned nightly to roost, I made 
a mental note of the locality and came back on the morrow to await 
their advent. Although a few certainly passed me in the dusk, I am 
bound to own my mission was quite unsuccessful, for I did not return 
with a single pigeon. Asa point of fact I got a hearty upbraiding 


BOWER-BIRD’S NEST 


for my pains, and some white cockatoos screeched at me unmerciful- 
ly, while I remained in hiding. The Cockatoo is like the Friar 
Bird (Chilemon corniculatus). He can never resist a lecture when he 
sees you. But the Friar Bird only preaches—a kind of gobbling, 
Punch and Judy sermon that is really inoffensive enough, while the 
other screams you remorselessly to perdition. 

Toby took me one day to the playground of a Lilac-naped 
Bower Bird, newly decorated according to the tastes and means of 
its owner. The varied objects which surrounded it were naturally 
attractive to the eye, and its position appealed to me as being 
strangely conspicuous. Constructed upon a bare piece of ground it 
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was only thinly sheltered upon one side by a weedy-looking shrub, 
known as the Sandal-wood, seemingly a very inadequate screen 
against the prying gaze of the passer-by. The neat alley-way of 
sticks was well and firmly put together, being embellished at either 
extremity by an assortment of whitened bones, mussel shells, pebbles, 
and the stones of the “ wild plum,” and also a few small pieces of 
broken glass. 

The finest of all Australian birds is the Emu, now happily 
protected by the Government, and I am told that a heavy penalty 
is imposed upon all those who are found to destroy them. Of 
recent years, in some localities they have become very scarce ; but 
I trust, under the present law, they may soon increase again in 
numbers. I saw several during my sojourn in Queensland, but 
naturally made no attempt against their life; had I been allowed 
to do so, I think they would have offered indifferent sport, for it 
was not difficult to approach within an easy rifle shot, and I do 
not think other methods of capture were feasible. 
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ON FRIESLAND MERES 
(Continued) 


BY GEORGE NUGENT BANKES 
Author of ‘*A Day of my Life at Eton”’ 


ONE cannot expect much in the way of scenery in Friesland, 
mainly consisting as that province apparently does of slabs of land 
built up as required between the canals and meres, with a windmill 
at every quarter of a mile or so, and, generally speaking, in the 
nearer or further distance, as the case may be, a section of Napo- 


leon’s interminable poplar-lined military road to relieve the pre- 
ponderating impression of flatness. Still, as I think I have said 
before, it was all pre-eminently restful; and I am not sure that I 
don’t personally prefer having a good broad expanse of country to 
look at to the feeling of being cramped up on every side by moun- 
tains, however grand. Perhaps the Angle strain is particularly 
strong in me. 

At any rate, whatever shortcomings there might be in the land- 
scape, they were to a considerable extent made up for by the water- 
scapes; the more out of the way corners and backwaters of the 
meres being wild and variegated enough in their colouring to suit 
the most artistic tastes; while I can undertake to say that the sky 
effects to which we were commonly treated in the carly mornings 
and the evenings were such as are rarely if ever to be seen in more 
mountainous regions. Then there were the villages and townlets 
too, each with its distinct charm; the one purely Dutch in its 
quaintness of fancifully-coloured houses, set out as from a toy-box, 
as at Grouw; the next having something about it of the Thames- 
side hamlet, as at Wartena, with its thatched or red-tiled cottages 
ranged higgledy-piggledy along the canal bank, the main road per- 
severingly wriggling its way amongst them as it best could, and 
little lanes leading off between them into nowhere in particular; 
or another, again, being really suggestive of that Venetian back- 
street type which the ladies were always so keenly on the look out 
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for, as at Warrega, where the houses overhung the water so closely 
that we had a tight squeeze to get through at all without taking 
portions of them away with us. Leeuwarden, the capital, is a fine, 
busy, up to date town; rather too much so to suit us in our then 
primitive frame of mind; and, after we had dutifully visited its 
Museum, and inspected the carefully preserved medieval beauties 
of its House of Correction from the outside, we shook its dust from 
our feet—I speak metaphorically, of course, bearing in mind that I 
am treating of a Dutch town—without regret. 

Grouw was the most ideal spot we had yet discovered in the 
course of our wanderings; a dear little town at the corner of an 
open sheet of water where two canals and a mere met, with a 
miniature church standing in a miniature square, where there were 
always twenty or more children playing in a decorous Dutch way, 
and a miniature High Street leading to a miniature public garden 
and lake, adjoining which was a nicely kept miniature cemetery, 
surrounded by elm-trees, apparently the only full-sized things about 
the place, and for once left aw naturel: the whole so perfectly accord- 
ing with our notions of peaceful content that we unanimously 
settled upon it as the one corner of the world which, were we free, 
we should choose to live and afterwards to be buried in. There is 
rather a famous inn at Grouw—indeed, it dominates the place, being 
considerably larger than either the church or the town hall—where 
the steamers from Sneek to Leeuwarden stop, and, as far as we had 
opportunities of judging, the greater part of the business of the town, 
such as it is, is transacted. The landlord had been the head waiter 
at the Langham, and spoke English quite well, as did also his 
daughters, the two prettiest and nicest of the many pretty girls 
whom we had seen in Friesland—so Haygood and Henshaw, who 
made frequent and protracted visits to the hostelry in question, with 
the professed view of getting tips on the politics and resources of 
the country, reported. We spent a Saturday to Monday at Grouw, 
as being the nearest approach to paradise that we could get at the 
time; Haygood and I trying to make up for the want of a church to 
which we could profitably go on the Sunday by washing our shirts 
in the canal; though I can’t say we made an enormous success of 
it, as we had no previous experience in the art. 

A good deal has been said and written at various times and by 
various people about the sulkiness and boorishness of the Dutch as 
compared with the voluble light-heartedness of the more southern 
nations; but, without going too deeply into the question of how far 
it is more reasonable to look for the habits and characteristics of 
one nation in another than to expect, say, the liveliness of a fox- 
terrier or the agility of a greyhound in a Saint Bernard, I must 
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distinctly repudiate the charge of being either sulky or boorish 
on behalf of those of our Frisian cousins——for, after all, they are 
the nearest relations that we have on this side of the Atlantic— 
with whom we came into contact. The Frisians are reserved and 
mind their own business, as I believe we ourselves, as a nation, 
rather take pride in doing; but we invariably found them per- 
fectly civil and willing to do a good turn when occasion demanded, 
though they didn’t waste words in assuring us how specially pleased 
they were to do it for us, or any nonsense of that sort, and they 
didn’t dance or sing or otherwise unnecessarily gesticulate while 
they were doing it. The children were sometimes rather trouble- 
some when there was any number of them gathered together in a 
body; but I question whether there is a country in the world 
where the children, provided they have the confidence of numbers, 
do not regard the casual stranger within their gates as fair game. 
And, after all, their chief form of annoyance only consisted in sing- 
ing a particular song which Garrard, after much pressing on our 
part, told us purported to record the gallant exploits of the Trans- 
vaal Boers at the time of the Jameson Raid; and when we had 
mastered the tune, and taken to singing it first whenever we saw a 
party of children preparing to launch it at our devoted heads, we 
had practically disarmed them, and their further designs on our 
peace of mind fell comparatively flat. Indeed, in many instances, 
their sense of humour seemed to be so tickled by this unexpected de- 
velopment of the situation, that where they had come to irritate 
they stopped to chum up with us; as in the case of a picnic in the 
Wijde Ee which we held on the Sunday afternoon while we were at 
Grouw, where a hostile demonstration on the part of the local 
Sunday-school or choir, or whatever it was, was transformed, by a 
judicious use of tact, cream-cakes, and small change, into a most 
successful Anglo-Dutch reunion. 

What the Derby is to the Englishman, the Sneek Regatta is 
to the Frieslander; only more so, because in the nature of things 
only a moderate proportion of Englishmen can attend the Derby, 
while, judging from what we saw, there can have been very few 
Frieslanders who were not on the Sneeker Meer on the occasion 
when we attended the regatta. Boyars, steamers, tchalks, schuyts, 
jachts, and every other kind of Dutch vessel that moves upon the 
waters were gathered together there, certainly in their hundreds, 
and even, as it seemed to us, in their thousands; and, from the 
comfortable-looking Leeuwarden merchant, beaming upon his kith 
and kin with a smile as expansive as his white waistcoat, to the 
merry urchin taking turns with his equally reckless companions to 
bale out the condemned punt which they had commandeered—not 
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improbably from the shoals of the mere itself—all were bent on 
enjoying themselves to the full. 

Having in view our morning bathe, we did not take the yachts 
into Sneek the night before the regatta, but lay up in the canal 
about half way between the town and the mere, nearly opposite the 
residence of Garrard’s parents; a fact which we might have sup- 
posed had had something to do with the choice of our moorings, 
had not Garrard himself, after a cursory survey of his birthplace 
from the other side of the canal, interpreted the absence of. any 
washing hanging out as a sign that the old people were not at 
home, and that it was therefore no use his going over in the dinghy 
to see. Besides, his duty clearly lay with his employers, to go into 
Sneek and replenish our larder. Accordingly we made an early 
dinner, and having packed ourselves into the dinghy, a party of 
five—Haygood, whose proud soul scorned the notion of sitting still 
while anybody else navigated a craft which he had taken upon 
himself to consider peculiarly his own, preferring to stop and bathe; 
which was perhaps as well for our ultimate safety—and with a 
soldier’s wind to help us, speedily found ourselves with the Lyall 
party in an entirely transmogrified Sneek. 

Where before profound quietude—if not absolute dulness— 
had reigned, now all was bustle, noise, and gaiety. Crowds of both 
sexes and all classes thronged the streets, every man, woman, and 
child seemingly possessed by the same ambition: videlicet, to afford 
louder and more unique evidence of his, her, or its presence there— 
whether by means of voice or instrument of whatever degree of 
primitive barbarity—than anyone else. [ must hasten to add, 
however, in justice to our Frisian friends, that, with all the 
discordant clamour, there was not the faintest suspicion of rowdi- 
ness apparent anywhere. It was clear that, though, when the 
phlegmatic Dutchman does let himself go, he can do it with as good 
a will as anyone, he can still preserve a certain modicum of dignity, 
even when performing on a penny tin trumpet. Perhaps some 
exception might have been taken by the prejudiced person to his 
rendering of the old Donnybrook maxim, ‘‘ When you see a pretty 
face, kiss it;”’ but, for all we knew, this might be an interesting 
survival of the old salute of peace; and, as his ladies didn’t seem 
to mind, it was hardly for the prejudiced person to carp. 

Everybody, more or less, seemed to be trending in one direction; 
so, leaving Garrard to do his marketing, we committed ourselves 
to the stream. We passed from the quay down the main street, 
which was gaily hung with bunting, with here and there festoons 
of Chinese lanterns by way of additional decoration, and a band 
every twenty yards or so contributing another tune to the general 
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harmony, and found ourselves in the square surrounding the eccle- 
siastical water-tank before alluded to, where there was a fair in full 
swing, into the joys of which we at once plunged. That is to say, 
Henshaw did; we did our best to persuade him to restrict his 
extravagances to a visit to the circus, with its special attraction 
of an English clown, and the cinematograph, which no doubt would 
have been even improving if something hadn’t gone hopelessly 
wrong with the focus of the machine; but he, the confirmedly 
melancholy one, would brook no restrictions to his outburst. He 
compelled me and young Lyall against our wills to take part ina 
shooting match with him, wherein I not only lost a large portion 
of my self-respect, but gained nothing in return but a cigar 
which, even for a Dutch one, made me shudder to look at it. He 
inveigled the ladies into having their fortunes told, though what 
they were we could never afterwards learn. And he even went so 
far as to insist on our all taking a turn, also at his expense, on the 
merry-go-round, himself the while balancing on one leg on the back 
of a piebald steed in a manner which would have done credit toa 
professional circus rider. All of which, however, we patiently bore, 
glad to think that he might at last be really enjoying himself. But 
when he began to turn his attentions to the state orphans—who had 
been brought to the fair, by way, I suppose, of their annual pleasure 
excursion, and certainly were of extremely attractive appearance, 
with their demure rosy faces looking out of the hoods of their long 
red capes—and announced that he had fallen in love with all of them 
and intended to treat the lot to a ride on the merry-go-round, we 
felt that the time had arrived for us to draw the line ; so we brought 
force to bear on him, and removed him out of the way of temptation 
to the boat, where we found Garrard, not only with the evening’s 
marketing, but with the long lost stores, which he had at last run 
to earth at Sneek Station. Our return to the yacht was somewhat 
perilous, there being only a few inches of freeboard to spare in our 
dinghy, what with the stores and Henshaw’s fairings; but we accom- 
plished it safely; and I have reason to believe, from sounds I heard, 
that, as soon as we were comfortably stowed below, Garrard and 
Shirts took the dinghy into Sneek again and made a night of it. 

Anyhow, it didn’t prevent their being up—that is, granting 
that they had ever been to bed—at half-past five next morning, 
cleaning ship and dressing her, so far as the hoisting of the Dutch 
flag at the peak in honour of our hosts can be accurately described 
as dressing, for her part in the festivities. By seven o’clock the 
water procession outside from the town to the scene of the regatta 
had become so continuous and—well, brass-bandy—that it was 
useless to attempt sleeping any longer, and we were all on deck, 
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responding to the salutations of the holiday-makers as they passed. 
We had breakfast half an hour earlier than usual, and then got 
under way ourselves for the mere; where, having safely arrived 
without colliding with anyone—a remarkable testimony to Garrard’s 
skill as a pilot, seeing that both canal and mere presented the 
appearance of, say, the Bank crossing at mid-day—we cast anchor 
alongside of the island on which the Regatta Committee had 
established its headquarters, and awaited events. 

We found ourselves the centre of a small British squadron, 
there being no fewer than four yachts and a Norfolk wherry as- 
sembled at the same spot, each flying the Union flag, and each with 
its British party on board. One of them, a native boyar, chartered 
from the local letter of yachts, was occupied by two retired naval 
officers, whom we discovered Henshaw had met in India in days 
gone by, and who now came over and chummed up with us. It 
turned out that they had been following us for the past week all over 
Friesland, occasionally getting a glimpse of us as we disappeared 
over the horizon, but never able to catch us up, neither the build of 
their yacht nor the skill of their skipper conducing towards the 
fulfilment of their ambition in that respect. They also told us that 
the Committee had elected the whole of the English contingent 
honorary members of the yacht club, and had been hunting all over 
Sneek the day before to get us to come to their reunion, which, 
though we heard of it too late to profit by it, was none the less kind 
of them. Our naval friends, however, had availed themselves of the 
invitation, and had had a great time on sour claret, Dutch cheese, 
and the usual loyal and amicable sentiments; the latter, notwith- 
standing that both hosts and guests were for the most part unac- 
quainted with each others’ language, being sufficiently plentiful to 
fill up the time till getting on for half past three in the morning. 
We, not wishing to be thought ungrateful, yet somewhat diffident as 
to our powers of putting our feelings into words, made a point of 
bowing every now and then, and waving pocket-handkerchiefs when- 
ever we Saw a committee-man, or what we took to be one, looking in 
our direction ; which, from the fact that ‘God save the Queen” was 
played by the official band at least fifteen times in the course of the 
day, not to speak of a copious reciprocation of individual civilities, 
appeared to fully answer the purpose. 

The racing went on continuously all day, but, as I believe has 
been known to occur at regattas on our side of the water, nobody 
seemed to pay very much attention to it, except when some par- 
ticularly popular crew was engaged in the event of the moment, and 
it would have been unfashionable not to give vent to at least one 
shout; or when, as happened twice, one of the competing vessels 
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capsized, the precise point of which joke appeared to be free 
schnapps all round for rescuers and rescued, and such lookers on as 
could get near enough, indiscriminately. In the ordinary course of 
things, however, everybody was too much occupied with greeting his 
friends from the more distant parts of the province, or taking part 


A DUTCH TOWN HALL 


in the dancing, swinging, and other amusements that were to be had on 
the island, to waste time on anything so trivial and everyday as mere 
aquatics. Garrard disappeared with the dinghy very early in the pro- 
ceedings. We understood that he was going to look up Mrs. Garrard, 
and when he passed out of sight round the stern of a tchalk of highly 
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domestic appearance, decorated with a neat border of geraniums and 
manned with a family of boys ranging from three to thirteen, with 
an old lady of eighty or thereabouts at the helm, we supposed that 
these must be his relations-in-law, and that we should presently see 
him on the deck amongst them with his spouse on his arm. But 
we didn’t ; and it would appear that Mrs. Garrard had after all been 
unable to attend the regatta, which, seeing that whenever we subse- 
quently caught a glimpse of her husband in the distance he was 
rowing about a fresh party of comely damsels, was perhaps as well ; 
though I have no doubt whatever that they were all cousins of more 
or less near degree. But it was rather hard on poor Shirts, for, 
though there were plenty of cousins, there was only one dinghy. 

However, the best of things must come to an end in time, and 
about four o’clock the regatta was over and the return movement to 
the town set in. The wind was dead ahead for the homeward 
journey, but Garrard, who had now rejoined us, had made arrange- 
ments with the skipper of one of the excursion steamers to tow us 
and our new friends to the town; so we made quite a triumphal 
re-entry into Sneek, with a full band playing popular airs in front of 
us, and alongside of us the champion tchalk of Friesland, herself 
decked out with a perfect rainbow of flags, and her crew in an 
advanced state of spiritual—with a suspicion of spirituous—exalta- 
tion. Wecasi off from the steamer at the entrance to Sneek, and 
took up our position by the side of the canal to watch the return of 
the rest of the revellers, which was just the hustle after Henley or 
the Cambridge May Races on a Gargantuan scale, with tchalks in 
place of scratch eights, and schuyts and boyars and full-blown 
steamers in that of launches and the minor rowing craft of the 
English gatherings. There must have been hundreds of closely- 
packed vessels there, crushing and jostling and bumping and 
ramming and colliding as far as could be seen on both sides of us; 
but everyone was in the best of tempers and nobody was in a hurry, 
as should be the case on all such occasions, and as a consequence 
nobody was hurt; and, in process of time—that is, in a couple of 
hours or so—all had got through, and as far as the canal was con- 
cerned things had considerably quieted down. Festivities, however, 
were again kept up till a late hour in the town, and after dinner we 
made a second visit to the fair; but whether it was that we were 
rather blasés ourselves, or that Henshaw’s return to his more normal 
self on finding that the orphans had not been allowed another even- 
ing out reacted on us, the venture this time fell somewhat flat, and 
we were not sorry to return early and take a more sedate view of the 
rejoicings from our decks. 

Next day we left cards at the Committee headquarters, as the 
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least we could do in return for their intended hospitality, bade 
farewell to our naval friends, who had to return to Stavoren on 
their way home, and sailed from Sneek at about mid-day. We 
were bound on a southerly course this time, going out of the 
Sneeker Meer by what tradition—and, when one comes to reflect 
on the changes in the face of the country which must have resulted 
from the formation of the Zuyder Zee, there seems no particular 
reason to doubt it—points to as the remains of the original course 
of the Rhine, to the Tjeuke Meer, the largest in superficial area of 
all the Friesland inland waters. We brought up for the night on 
the further side of it, and after visiting an adjacent farm, the ir- 
habitants of which, being of a different tribe from Garrard, sold us 
eggs and milk at exorbitant prices, besides their dog biting Haygood 
in the leg, we had dinner, and retired to rest earlier than usual, to 
make up for the rather disturbed night we had passed at Sneek. 
Our hopes in that respect, however, were to a large extent frustrated 
by the arrival on the scene of a thunderstorm—our one and only 
experience of bad weather during the whole of our trip—which not 
only terrified Peggy and Nellie by its very magnificence, but, coming 
down as it did in buckets on the heat-distended seams of our deck, 
speedily rendered it a matter of serious question whether it would 
be drier to remain inside the cabin or out. Finally we decided on 
covering over the ladies’ cabin with the topsail, and Henshaw’s 
part of the fore-cabin with a spare foresail—Henshaw at this junc- 
ture confessing to a tendency to chronic rheumatism, acquired in the 
swamps of Bengal; which possibly may have accounted for some of 
his peculiarities of temperament—while Haygood and I put on our 
bathing suits, and sat on deck with Garrard and Shirts admiring the 
display. 

As a result we all overslept ourselves in the morning, and only 
reached Lemmer, where we had meant to be at nine, a little before 
lunch time. Lemmer, however, though now the chief port of 
Friesland on the Zuyder Zee, is not a particularly attractive place, 
mainly consisting of one street of single-storied and not over clean- 
looking cottages nestling directly under the sea dyke, with a wide 
canal full of sea-going tchalks and strange smells occupying the 
middle of it. The inhabitants, too, have suffered in comparison 
with their countrymen of the inland from their closer contact with 
the outer world, and, though not exactly uncivil, were inclined to be 
troublesome, stepping from the quay on board our yachts to inspect 
them and us without the slightest regard for our privacy. So that 
when we had paid a visit to the big pottery, where they make a 
kind of rough delft ware, and the population evidently gets itself 
plastered all over with the coating of yellow clay which is its principal 
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characteristic in the way of costume, and had made sundry purchases 
from two old gentlemen who had filled up a tchalk with all manner 
of curiosities and old furniture—a regular floating Wardour Street 
shop—and were cruising about selling them, we were not sorry to 
resume our voyage—which, a dead calm having set in, resolved 
itself into a steady tow—on to Sloten. 

Sloten is a charming little old-world town, still retaining its 
ramparts and water-gate in probably exactly the same state as when 
the Spaniards were ravaging the country in quest of heretics. The 
water-gate, which was on the same scale as that at Sneek, most 
effectually prevented us from entering, so we lay just outside the 
walls. As a harbourage, it ran even our beloved Grouw danger- 
ously near for prettiness. As the sun went down, the walls and 
gate, with behind them the sleepy street of old-fashioned houses, 
and the motionless elm trees overhanging the canal as it passed 
through the town, showed up as sharply against the clear air as if 
they had been cut out of cardboard. Not a soul seemed to be about, 
not a sound was to be heard except that of our own slightly awe- 
restrained voices. It was exactly like a scene set for some drama of 
the middle ages, and one almost expected to see the hero and 
heroine enter from opposite sides and begin. 

Nor was there much more life to be seen when we landed and 
went into the town, such few inhabitants as happened to be in the 
streets—perhaps prompted by some hereditary distrust of foreign 
strangers—seeming to make a point of at once diving into the 
nearest open door out of our way. Not that we were met with 
any outward signs of hostility; on the contrary, when we did 
happen to run down any of the fugitives in a shop, and made it 
clear that we had only come to trade, we found them exceedingly 
civil; and in the post-office the lady in charge was so anxious to 
oblige that when, doubtful whether our outlandish pronunciation of 
our names was conveying any intelligible meaning to her, we handed 
her our cards, she immediately produced all the letters she had in 
her pigeon-holes and invited us to choose for ourselves. But our 
general feeling was that of unwelcome outcasts; and when, having 
wandered down the ramparts to the little park at the corner of the 
town, we came upon a gentleman and his wife from Rotterdam 
who also were tourists and strangers in those parts—the last sort 
of thing that we could have expected to come upon in a place like 
Sloten—we were so overjoyed at finding someone who did not run 
away from us, that we took them to our hearts and back to tea on 
the yachts at once. From the gentleman we learnt that Sloten is 
principally famous for having been the birthplace of Cahorne, the 
inventor of the mortar, and after tea he took us to see a monument 
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to that benefactor of the human race; but he couldn’t tell us any- 
thing more of the history of the town, nor have I been able 
to find mention of it in any of the books which I have had access 
to, though I daresay it has had a very plucky history of its own. 

Our first quest for our letters having been unsuccessful, we 
stopped at Sloten till the afternoon of the following day for the 
next post to arrive, beguiling the time with a walk into the country, 
which is more wooded about here than usual, and less watery, 
Sloten lying at the edge of a comparatively large slab of land here 
without anything more formidable than dykes intersecting it, and 
even those at rather further intervals than in most parts. We picked 
up our post on the way back through the town, and got under way 
immediately we were on board again, for Woudsend ; where, Garrard 
now announced with the proud air of one who had been keeping a 
surprise for his charges up his sleeve all this time, we were to be 
present next day at a Frisian wedding, his own wife’s sister’s. 

The calm still continuing, we had a hard pull to Woudsend ; 
in the literal sense of the word, for we had to tow the yachts the 
whole of the way, from the bank while passing round Sloten and 
along the reach of canal beyond it, and from the dinghies when we 
arrived at the Sloten Meer, which latter was stiff enough work with 
Enterprise, so what young Lyall and Claudia’s deck hand thought 
and said about it, with that vessel’s five extra tons and bluffer bows, 
can be better imagined than described. Garrard insisted on it 
that Woudsend was only five miles from Sloten ; Haygood and 
I are prepared to maintain that it was at least twenty. However, 
we got there at last, by dint of a little over three hours’ hard labour, 
and then—the first thing we heard as we made fast to the quay 
was that the wedding had been put off for a day. As a matter 
of fact it was the bride-elect herself who came down in company of 
Mrs. Garrard to meet us with the news. The bridegroom, it tran- 
spired, had written to say that he found it more convenient not to 
be married till the Monday, which the young lady didn’t seem 
to consider at all unreasonable, though I fancy most brides-elect— 
at any rate, non-Dutch ones—would have been rather annoyed at it. 

As the ladies, therefore, were determined on attending the 
wedding at all costs, we had to kick our heels at Woudsend all 
Sunday. It was not precisely the kind of place I should have chosen 
for the purpose under any other circumstances, the village itself 
being absolutely devoid of attractions, architectural or otherwise, and 
the surrounding country for miles around as bare as the back of one’s 
hand ; the wood of which, according to the village’s name, it ought 
to have been the end—presumably the forest which once stretched 
over this part of Friesland, and of which the trees and thickets 
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in and about Sloten doubtless once formed part—having by the time 
we arrived there retreated quite out of sight. Still, the ladies’ 
wishes were law, so we made the best of it by entertaining Garrard’s 
friends on board Enterprise, an undertaking which, seeing that the 
entire population of Woudsend came under the qualifying category, 
kept us, once we had started on it, well occupied from eleven in the 
morning till past six at night, and Shirts continually on the run 
to the local store to fetch more beer. I am rather inclined to the 
opinion, indeed, that we received a good many of our visitors several 
times over, as I can hardly imagine a place of the size of Woudsend 
holding so many people, as distinct individuals, as flocked past 
our companion—where the refreshments were being served out— 
that hot Sunday; but beer was cheap, and everybody was very 
friendly and smiling and most well-behaved, so no harm was done. 
We had, of course, to leave most of the conversation to Garrard, 
but we found one old gentleman among the crowd who, having 
served in English ships, could talk to us, and he certainly did his 
best to make up for the deficiencies of his fellow-villagers in that 
respect, seating himself comfortably in the well, and regaling us 
with his adventures in any part of the world that anyone mischanced 
to mention, till we began to be nervous lest he had taken root. 

The Stavoren steamer arrived in the evening, and with her the 
tardy bridegroom, so we retired that night satisfied that we should 
not be kept waiting another day for the promised wedding. And at 
ten the next morning, having attired ourselves in the most pre- 
sentable selection we could make from our wardrobes, we formed 
ourselves into a procession and followed Garrard to the bride’s 
house. The house was not a large one, and there appeared to be 
already as many people in it as it could conveniently hold, but they 
somehow made way for us, and we presently found ourselves being 
ushered, evidently as the guests of the occasion, to chairs placed 
round three sides of a mahogany table in the middle of the sitting- 
room, at the end of which sat the bride and bridegroom; he very 
shy and uncomfortable in his new black coat, she in white some- 
thing or other and wearing a wreath of roses, quite composed, and 
preparing to help us from the tray of spirit-decanters and glasses that 
stood in readiness before her. We bowed gracefully to the happy 
couple, and, taking our seats, each received in turn our portion 
of raisins in a large wineglassful of schiedam, together with a 
teaspoon, after which we smiled in concerted fashion towards the 
head of the table, by way of filling up the time until we should 
obtain some hint as to what was the right thing to do next. After a 
somewhat awkward pause of a couple of minutes or so, during which 
dead silence reigned throughout the room, and we were beginning 
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to feel painfully conscious that we were the cynosure of everybody’s 
eyes, the bride said something to Garrard, which he translated to us 
as an expression of her fear that we did not like the collation 
provided, as none of us were partaking of it. Horrified at this 
interpretation of our hesitancy, we at once set to work, under 
Garrard’s guidance, with our spoons, and, regardless of consequences, 
had speedily finished the raisins and most of the schiedam, after 
which we had the satisfaction of seeing the cloud of disappointment 
on our hostess’s face give place to a more appropriate smile. 

This more serious business concluded, Garrard proceeded to 
deliver a lecture for our benefit on the marriage customs of his 
country, making use of the bride and bridegroom, the bridesmaids, 
the bride’s parents, and the others of the company who had any 
official part in the ceremony, for the purpose, with as much freedom 
as if we had been visitors to a waxworks show and they the wax- 
works. Seeing, however, that none of them—except our merchant- 
sailor friend of the day before, who was among the guests, and from 
time to time threw in emendations and amplifications of his own 
to Garrard’s discourse from somewhere in the background—under- 
stood English, this fortunately caused no offence; and even if it 
had, the other parties got quits with us in the end, for the English 
lecture was followed by another in Dutch, of which it was apparent 
that we were being made the subjects in our turn. Then there 
came another embarrassing pause; but this time Henshaw saved the 
situation by rising and proposing the health of the bride and bride- 
groom, coupled with that of the Queen of Holland, Garrard, 
Mrs. Garrard, the other guests, and the population of Friesland 
in general, in an eloquent and exhaustive speech, which was twice 
loudly applauded by the company, once when Henshaw himself had 
finished, and the second time when Garrard had interpreted his senti- 
ments into Dutch; and when the bridegroom had returned thanks, 
and we had had more schiedam all round, we took our departure, 
rather headachy perhaps, but happy in the consciousness that we 
had made an excellent impression. 

We left Woudsend after lunch, all our friends of the morning, 
including the newly-married couple, coming down to the quay-side 
to give us what for Friesland was quite an enthusiastic send-off. We 
ran to Galamadammen that night, and on the next day, after a slight 
divergence from the straight path in the dinghy, and through a net- 
work of canals that were practically ditches, to visit the remains of 
the primeval Frisian forest before mentioned, we got back to Stavoren. 
The last week of our cruise was spent between the dead cities of the 
Zuyder Zee ; but those, their departed glories, and their inhabitants, 
are they not already abundantly dealt with in the guide books ? 
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THE AMERICA CUP 
BY H. L. REIACH 


THE eye-witnesses of that memorable race round the Isle of Wight 
in 1851, when the Yankee schooner America romped home before 
her rivals, little dreamed that they saw the disappearance of a trophy 
the attempts at recapturing which would be closely watched by the 
eyes of the civilised world for many a year. Of trifling intrinsic 
value, the America Cup has been defended and attacked by the most 
famous yachts and sportsmen on both sides of the Atlantic; the 
names of men otherwise unknown have become household words, 
and the event itself puts the city of New York en féte for days. It 
would be difficult to classify the race in its present form; to such 
an extent has the old and simple contest developed. The bounds of 
sport have long been passed, and should the natural barrier of ‘‘ the 
herring-pond” not put a stop to man’s ingenuity, it bids fair to 
occupy the attention not only of the public but of the respective 
Governments themselves; indeed, the U.S. Navy already police the 
fight. 

Public interest may be said to have been aroused in its broader 
form when Sir James Bell and other Clyde yachtsmen in 1887 took 
over the specially designed and built Thistle to try conclusions with 
the pick of the American bunch, which proved to be Volunteer. 
Both these boats were in their day considered great developments in 
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naval architecture, and till then and from then the history of the 
contest has been one of development, each succeeding race being 
fought by boats of an advanced type, the long sequence cul- 
minating in the latest Yankee band-box, Reliance. Through all the 
chopping and changing, however, one thing remains stationary, the 
Cup itself. 

To give honour where honour is due, we must admit the fact 
that the American boat has always won on her merits, and time 
after time experts have recognised in the new challenger many 
features of the old winner. So we see to-day a, maybe, improved 
Columbia waiting to do battle ; while the American, with his natural 


AMERICA” 


aptitude for “turning around” and seeing his last model as 
perfect as he can make it, turns out a machine of an extreme 
type entirely different from the last, a departure from which our 
more cautious nature would shrink. One thing we have always 
succeeded in doing however—and, it is to be hoped, always will—we 
have handled our boats with equal and generally superior skill, as a 
tribute to which America has annexed some of our smartest skippers: 
John Barr, of the Thistle, remained in the States, and Charles Barr 
sailed Columbia to victory, and will probably do the same with 
Reliance. Another tribute paid us by our cousins was in ordering 
their latest sails from a British firm, admitting the superiority of 
the cut and set of their opponent’s canvas; though, strange to say, 
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one of the greatest points of strength in the America over fifty years 
ago was her sails. 

Much discussion and correspondence have been carried on in 
connection with all Cup matches, but none equalled in gravity or 
general interest that connected with the Valkyrie III. fiasco in 1895. 
Lord Dunraven informed the New York Yacht Club that he believed 
Defender to be sailing on a false water-line length, and, having also 
protested against the overcrowding of passenger steamers, only 
crossed the line in the last race, giving Defender a walk-over. The 
facts of the case becoming public when Lord Dunraven returned to 
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England, created so much comment that further action became 
necessary, and an inquiry was held at the New York Yacht Club 
with Lord Dunraven and his counsel present. Without many words 
the rights and wrongs of this wrangle cannot be gone into, but the 
verdict went against the owner of Valkyrie III., and he resigned 
his honorary membership of the New York Club. That the 
matter was not satisfactory is proved by the fact that the sailing 
community in this country tacitly decided to let the America Cup 
severely alone, and has since looked askance at the great struggle. 
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In spite of this however, having obtained the support of the 
Royal Ulster Yacht Club, Sir Thomas Lipton opened up negotia- 
tions and was accepted as achallenger in 1899. Twice defeated, his 
third boat is now in the field, and it is not going too far to say that 
he has probably invested, directly and indirectly, nearer a half than 
a quarter of a million in his attempts to win what was once known 
as the Hundred Guinea Cup. 

But the yachtsman realises that Cup racing has gone beyond 
the limits of his domain and become the game of millionaires and 
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syndicates. A dozen years ago the sportsman who owned a fast 
cruiser of the necessary size, that had cost him some six thousand 
pounds, could throw down the gauntlet ; but to-day he must be pre- 
pared to draw a cheque for some sixty or seventy thousand pounds, 
without the luxury of an accompanying steam-yacht, and after all is 
finished he has a worthless empty shell. As the money would buy 
a palatial steam-yacht of 850 to 1,000 tons, it can easily be imagined 
that there are few who would care to pay the sum even for the 
prominence and notoriety of the modern Cup challenger. 

But, apart from these considerations, there are points of great 
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interest in the Cup races. Money may have become a great factor, 
but it never can predominate; at least, so long as our rivals are 
prepared to put down pound for pound. Without a good design, a 
racing boat of any description is valueless: she must be thought 
out, designed, and built by her creator, and no amount of gold can 
produce the necessary qualities for this work. So we have in a 
Cup challenger the product of our foremost yacht designer, and our 
cousins defend with theirs. In this respect America has been 
provided with some of the cleverest men, and since the victory of his 
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Vigilant, Mr. Herreshoff, the cleverest of yacht designers, has designed 
and built for the defence. Undoubtedly a genius in his particular 
line, this man has been responsible for some of the most remarkable 
departures in designing and building, most of which were not long in 
being adopted by his less gifted confréres. Even to-day, when every- 
thing has been reduced to an exact science, yacht designing remains 
a matter of experience and skill, which at once reduces to a very 
small number the possible designers. It is only by closely watching 
the behaviour and tracing the defects of a racing yacht that im- 
provements can be effected, and sailing men know how elusive 
those defects are—an inch or two in the rake of a mast or the 
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slightest alteration in trim sometimes making the difference between 
first flag and no flag at all. Tinkering can be effected in a class 
boat, but when it comes to a ninety-foot racer constructed of metal 
it is found impossible ; therefore a man without experience in the 
larger classes stands little chance of designing a Cup challenger or 
defender. 

On his side Mr. Herreshoff stands on a pedestal, and on this 
Messrs. Watson and Fyfe have been responsible for our challengers 
for the last sixteen years. On the strength of the great success of 
his large cutter Ailsa, and the repeated defeats of Mr. Watson’s pro- 
ductions, Mr. Fyfe was entrusted with the design of Shamrock I., 
and for a first attempt she was a fine boat indeed, and is little behind 
her third sister. Mr. Watson was, however, chosen in preference to 
Fyfe for the second Shamrock ; and while she was a fine vessel, and 
made a good fight, it is questionable if she was as fast as the first of 
the series in her later form—which boat, however, was debarred 
from sailing in that year under a clause in the deed whereby a _ boat 
may not race the year after her defeat. This year Mr. Fyfe has again 
been the brain of the contest, and his production, Shamrock III., is 
perhaps as fast and handsome a ship as the racing conditions will 
permit us to build. Graceful and beautiful to look at, she is in every 
feature a racer, and her rough Atlantic passage proves her seaworthy. 
She will point closer to the wind than any predecessor ; stay like a 
top; and will be manned by the smartest of crews, picked from the 
Colne, Clyde, and Solent. As to the captain, on whose skill and 
nerve on the day of trial everything will depend, Wringe is prob- 
ably the best man who could be chosen, as, besides his great 
experience here, he has raced successfully for American owners on 
the waters where the Cup races are held, while Bevis, his under- 
study, has for many years been most successful in handling big 
craft, and his sailing of the trial horse proves him no second to the 
skipper of the challenger. The old adage of too many cooks 
spoiling the broth, the management have realised to be a saying of 
wisdom, and they will entrust the sailing of Shamrock III. to her cap- 
tain without the usual advisory board of amateurs and professionals 
hitherto seen on our boats: many heads may be better than one in 
some instances, but at a time when a thought has to be an action 
or a command it isa one-man job. As to the personnel, therefore, we 
need have no fear; either Wringe or Bevis, conditions being equal, 
would give Barr a hard fight for the country of his adoption, and 
they have under them men used to the handling of boats from their 
childhood. But under all these favourable auspices we have sailed 
before, and they could avail us nothing if our adversary were the 
faster boat. 
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The closeness of many of the later matches, and the wretched 
luck which has followed us, have made the American designer bethink 
himself of getting behind the clauses of the deed. Several of these 
clauses have been modified to meet the exigencies of time and the 
various challengers, but the one which stipulates for our building here 
and crossing the Atlantic to compete will probably never be altered, 
and gives the American a golden opportunity which he has seized. 
To compete with Shamrock II., Constitution and Independence were 
built, the former by Herreshoff, and the latter by Lawley of Boston, 
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from designs by Crowninshield, a new designer in the large class. 
Neither could outfoot Columbia, the previous winner, and she was 
again chosen with successful result. Although fruitless in its results, 
the building of these two boats indicated how the wind blew; both 
were of an extreme skowtype. Columbia is as smart and long-legged 
a vessel of her model as could be put together, and it is doubtful if 
even Shamrock III. could get through her lee; but no chances can 
be taken, as the New York Yacht Club know how hard it would be 
to re-take what they have so long held. Undoubtedly, among 
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smaller craft, the skow, when not penalised, was unapproached, and 
the naval architect saw in it his guide for future defenders. That 
Constitution and Independence were not more successful may be largely 
attributable to the fact that the skow is most difficult to build, and 
previous experience was only to be had from much smaller boats. 
Beamy, with long drawn out and flat floor, a boat of Reliance’s 
description is a most difficult one to construct; but Herreshoff’s 
originality of construction is only equalled by his originality of design, 
and having, it is presumed, good grounds for considering Constitu- 
tion’s design to be in the right direction, he proceeds to improve upon 
her in construction and form. But, constructed with the greatest 
possible ingenuity, you can’t sail Reliance through an ocean gale, and 
she is good for nothing but fair-weather sailing. Here, by the 
terms of the deed of gift, the Yankee has us; for, should Reliance 
prove the winner, we cannot, without alteration of the sailing con- 
ditions, compete again. In our home waters, by legislation, we have 
driven every skow out of sight, and should some form of our girth 
tax be adopted by the New York Club, a more healthy type would 
come to the fore. 

The history of the Cup will probably be old reading to most 
yachtsmen, but a short réswmé may not be out of place here, to- 
gether with a more detailed account of the present-day matches and 
conditions. 

In 1851, the year of the Great Exhibition, a few members of 
the New York Yacht Club commissioned Steers, a shipwright, 
of English parents, and a pilot boat-builder of great success, to 
build a schooner which they proposed to race. Steers proved 
himself as bold as he was skilful, and produced, in America, a 
schooner which was a right-angle turning in the history of yacht 
designing; with long, fine underbody, good beam, and well-cut 
canvas, she was without an equal on either side of the Atlantic. 

Commodore Stevens, one of the America syndicate, came to 
Cowes and offered to race his boat against anything on our side for 
ten thousand pounds, but there were no takers. The conservative 
habitués of the Squadron lawn, accustomed to their after-dinner 
wager of fifty pounds, shied at the plunge, and, knowing the 
newcomer too fast for any of them, the America remained untested, 
excepting for one or two insignificant private matches, till she won, 
in a fleet of fifteen, one of the Squadron cups. This cup was taken 
back to America and ultimately presented to the New York Yacht 
Club for an international trophy, and, christened after the original 
winner, became the now famous America Cup. 

The original deed of gift presented with the Cup was soon found 
to be inadequate, and to meet the altered conditions it was altered 
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by the donors in 1885, and again after the Volunteer-Thistle races 
the Cup was once more handed back and re-presented with the 
deed in legal form as follows :— 


THE DEED OF 


This deed of gift, made the twenty- 
fourth day of October 1887, between 
George L. Schuyler, as sole surviving 
owner of the Cup won by the yacht 
America at Cowes, England, on the 
twenty-second day of August 1851, of 
the first part, and the New York Yacht 
Club, of the second part, witnesseth : 

That the said party of the first part, 
for and in consideration of the premises 
and of the performance of the conditions 
and agreements hereinafter set forth by 
the party of the second part, has granted, 
bargained, sold, assigned, transferred, and 
set over, and by these presents does grant, 
bargain, sell, assign, transfer, and set 
over unto said party of the second part, 
its successors and assigns, the Cup won 
by the schooner-yacht .1 werica at Cowes, 
England, upon the twenty-second day of 
August 1851, to have and to hold the 
same to the said party of the second part, 
its successors and assigns, in trust never- 
theless, for the following uses and _pur- 
poses : 

This Cup is donated upon the condi- 
tion that it shall be preserved as a per- 
petual challenge Cup for friendly compe- 
tition between foreign countries. Any 
organized yacht club of a foreign country 
incorporated, patented, or licensed by the 
Legislature, Admiralty, or other executive 
department, having for its annual regatta 
an ocean water-course on the sea, or on 
an arm of the sea, or one which combines 
both, shall always be entitled to the right 
of sailing a match for this Cup with a 
yacht or vessel propelled by sails only 
and constructed in the country to which 
the challenging club belongs, against any 
one yacht or vessel constructed in the 
country of the club holding the Cup. 

The competing yachts or vessels, if of 
one mast, shall. be not less than sixty-five 
feet, nor more than ninety feet on the 
low water-line, if of more than one mast, 
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they shall be not less than eighty feet nor 
more than one hundred and fifteen feet 
on the load water-line. 

The challenging club shall give ten 
months’ notice in writing, naming the 
days for the proposed races, but no race 
shall be sailed on the days intervening 
between the first day of November and 
the first day of May. 

Accompanying the ten months’ notice 
of challenge there must be sent the name 
of the owner and a certificate of the name, 
rig, and following dimensions of the chal- 
lenging vessel, namely : Length on load 
water-line, beam at load water-line, and 
extreme beam, and draft of water, 
which dimensions shall not be exceeded; 
and a Custom House registry of the ves- 
sel must be sent as soon as possible. 

Vessels selected to compete for this 
Cup must proceed under sail on their own 
bottoms to the port where the contest is 
to take place. 

Centre-board or sliding-keel vessels 
shall always be allowed to compete in any 
race for this Cup, and no restriction or 
limitation whatever shall be placed upon 
the use of such centre-board or sliding 
keel, nor shall the centre-board nor slid- 
ing-keel be considered a part of the vessel 
for any purposes of measurement. _ 

The club challenging for the Cup and 
the club holding the same may, by mutual 
consent, make any arrangement satis- 
factory to both as to the dates, courses, 
number of trials, rules and sailing regu- 
lations, and any and all other conditions 
of the match, in which case also the ten 
months’ notice may be waived. 

In case the parties cannot mutually 
agree upon the terms of a match, then 
three races shall be sailed, and the winner 
of two of such races shall be entitled to 
the Cup. All such races shall be on ocean 
courses, free from headlands, as follows : 

The first race, twenty nautical miles 
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to windward and return ; the second race, 
an equilateral triangular race of thirty- 
nine nautical miles, the first side of which 
shall bea beat to windward; the third race, 
if necessary, twenty nautical miles to wind- 
ward and return ; and one week day shall 
intervene between the conclusion of one 
race and the starting of the next race. 

These ocean courses shall be prac- 
ticable in all parts for vessels of twenty- 
two feet draught of water, and shall be 
selected by the club holding the cup ; and 
these races shall be sailed subject to its 
rules and sailing regulations, so far as the 
same do not conflict with the provisions 
of this deed of gift, but without any time 
allowance whatever. 

The challenged club shall not be re- 
quired to name its representative vessel 
until at a time agreed upon for the start ; 
but the vessel when named must compete 
in all the races, and each of such races 
must be completed within seven hours. 

Should the club holding the Cup be, 
for any cause, dissolved, the Cup shall be 
transferred to some club of the same na- 
tionality eligible to challenge under this 
deed of gift, in trust and subject to its 
provisions, 

In the event of the failure of such 
transfer within three months after such 
dissolution, the said Cup shall revert to 
the preceding club holding the same, and 
under the terms of this deed of gift. 

It is distinctly understood that the Cup 
is to be the property of the club, subject to 
the provisions of this deed, and not the 
property of the owner or owners of any 
vessel winning a match. 

No vessel which has been defeated in 
a match for this Cup can be again selected 
by any club as its representative until 
after a contest for it by some other vessel 
has intervened, or until after the expira- 
tion of two years from the time of such 
defeat. 

And when a challenge from a club 
fulfilling all the conditions required by 
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this instrument has been received, no 
other challenge can be considered until 
the pending event has been decided. 

And the said party of the second part 
hereby accepts the said Cup, subject to 
the said trust, terms, and conditions, and 
hereby covenants and agrees, to and with 
the said party of the first part, that it will 
faithfully and fully see that the foregoing 
conditions are fully observed and com- 
plied with by any contestant for the said 
Cup during the holding thereof by it, and 
that it will assign, transfer, and deliver 
the said Cup to the foreign yacht club 
whose representative yacht shall have 
won the same in accordance with the 
foregoing terms and conditions, provided 
the said foreign club shall, by instrument 
in writing, lawfully executed, enter with 
said party of the second part into the 
like covenants as are herein entered into 
by it, such instrument to contain a like 
provision for the successive assignees to 
enter into the same covenants with their 
respective assignors, and to be executed 
in duplicate, one to be retained by each 
club, and a copy thereof to be forwarded 
to the said party of the second part. 


In witness whereof the said party of 
the first part has hereunto set his 
hand and seal, and the said party 
of the second part has caused its 
corporate seal to be affixed to 
these presents, and the same to be 
signed by its commodore and at- 
tested by its secretary, the day and 
year first above written. 

GEORGE L, SCHUYLER, 
THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, 
by ELBRIDGE T. GERRY, 
Commodore. 
JOHN H. Brirp, 
Secretary. 
Seal of the New 
York Yacht Club. 


In the presence of H. D. HAMILTON. 


As Mr. Schuyler, the latest surviving donor of the Cup, is now 
dead, the text will, it is presumed, remain as at present; but as there 
is still a margin for mutual agreement, many of the points have been 
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waived, notably the one for Lord Dunraven, whereby it was necessary 
ten months before racing to furnish full dimensions of the challenger 
—a serious handicap and giving the defence undue advantage. A 
match was not arranged till 1870, when Mr. Ashbury raced his 
Cambria against an American fleet in which he finished eighth. 
The following is a list of the races with their results :— 


AMERICA CUP RECORD. 


Date Yacht. \Nationality Rig. Owner. Designer. | Times and Details. 
| 


1851 America American Schooner American Syndicate Steers - In fleet of 15 round 
| Isle of Wight. 
1870 Magic - -| Pe Mr. Franklin Osgood- Byerly - - In fleet of 15 at New 
| York 
Cambria -| British - Mr. James Ashbury - Ratsey - Finished eighth. 
1871 Columbia -, American Mr. Franklin Osgood - Van Deusen Both yachts won ina 


Sappho - a Mr. Douglass” - -| Poillon - series of races. 


Livonia - British - Mr. James Ashbury - Ratsey - —— 


Madeleine American _Mr. Dickerson - - Kirby - - 10m. 59s. and 27m. 
Countess of | Canadian Major Gifford -  -)| Capt. Cuthbert —_— 
Dufferin. | 
Mischtef - American Cutter | Mr.J.R.Busk - - Cary Smith - 28m. 20s. and 38m. 
| 545. 
Atalanta - Canadian Captain Cuthbert - Owner - - 


Puritan American Mr. Malcolm Forbes - Burgess - - 16m. 19s. and 1m. 
38s. 
Genesta British - Sir R. Sutton -  - Beavor Webb 


Mayflower American ‘ Gen. Paine - - - Burgess - 12m. 2s. and 29m. 
| gs. 
Galatea - Pritish - Lieut. Henn, R.N. - Beaver Webb- — 


1887 Volunteer - American P Gen. Paine - - - Burgess - - 19m, 23s. and 11m. 
48s. 
Thistle - - British - : Sir J. Pell - - - Watson - - _- 


1893 Vigilant - American Mr. Oliver Iselin - Herreshoff 5m. 488, 10m. 355. 
and 4os, 
Valkyrie 1I,- British - ‘ Lord Dunraven - - Watscn - 


1895 Defender - American j Mr. Oliver Iselin - Herreshoff 8m. 49S. 47S. and 
Valkyrte witt drew. 
Valkyrie III, British - Lord Dunraven - - Watson - -— 


1899 Columbia - American | Mr. Pierpont Morgan- Herreshoff 1om. 8s. (Shamrock 
| disabled) & 6 m. 34s. 
| Shamrock - British - | Sir T. Lipton - Fyfe — 


1gor Columbia - American . Mr. Pierpont Morgan- Herreshoff - 1m. 20S., 3m. 35°., 
and 41s. 
Shamrock II. British - | Sir T. Lipton - Watson - 
| | 


Puritan:and Genesta, like most of their predecessors, were of 
wood construction; but while the American winner of 1886, May- 
flower, was of wood, Galatea was of steel, as were Volunteer and 
Thistle. Vigilant was of Tobin bronze and steel; and Valkyrie II., 
Lord Dunraven’s first challenger, was composite, wood and steel, 
the materials in Valkyrie III., while the successful Defender was of 
steel, bronze, and aluminium, a combination used in Shamrock I. 


: 
1876 
1881 
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against Columbia, in which the aluminium, having proved unsuitable, 
was eliminated. This combination of bronze and steel has, after 
much experimenting with metal combinations, been selected as the 
most suitable and the lightest compatible with the great strength 
necessary. Aluminium, on account of its light weight and strength, 
proved a great temptation, but till some alloy of it can be invented 
which will withstand the action of salt air and water it can never 
be used satisfactorily. 

The strides made in hull construction were equalled by those in 
equipment and sparring. Steel spars are now universal; steel- 


** SHAMROCK III” 


(Photograph by W. Robertson and Co., Gourock) 


laid wire takes the weight of the great pressure on the sails; the 
interior of the hull is an empty shell, and in every direction top 
hamper has been cut to the minimum. An idea of the extent to 
which this paring has gone may be had from the fact that the 
breaking of a single rigging-screw shackle-eye connecting one of 
the shrouds dismasted Shamrock III. during her Channel trials, 
and caused a total disablement for three weeks; three days would 
have sufficed for Galatea or Puritan to have a similar accident 
rectified. 
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By the deed of 1887 the course was transferred from New York 
Harbour to Sandy Hook, an ocean course where fair winds with 
little tide can be had, but where an ocean swell unknown on our 
side is usually to be met with. In devising this course it is just 
possible that the New York Yacht Club Committee had an eye to 
the Cup crossing over, and were chary of racing their challenger in 
the close waters of the Solent or Clyde, where Vigilant, the only Cup 
defender ever sent to this side in recent years, met with so many 
thrashings. It is only fair, however, to say that Vigilant was built 
to race under other rules than ours. 


THE LIPTON FLEET, 1903. THE TWO ‘'SHAMROCKS,”’ WITH THEIR TENDER TUG 
‘CRUISER’ AND THE S.Y. “ERIN” 


(Photograph by W. Robertson and Co., Gourock) 


The adopted system of match sailing is the best of five races, 
alternately fifteen miles to windward and return, and a triangular 
course of ten-mile legs with five and a half hours time limit. Given 
a fair field these conditions are as fair as possible, indeed our handi- 
cap has been worked off when we reach New York. This handicap 
may easily be calculated from the deed; we have to describe our 
boat ten months before the race; while the defenders can choose 
theirs at the last moment: we have to build here and _ sail 
across the Atlantic ; while the American may build a racing machine 
useless in a seaway. 


| 
| 
\ | 
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The New York Yacht Club rating rule is:—The square root of 
the sail area plus the water-line length, divided by 2, equals the 
racing length. 

Vs.a.+ wl. 


= rating. 


This has led to the enormous sail-spreads we now see, with light 
displacement and lead keels of seventy to eighty tons on a draft of 
over twenty feet; and, as stated elsewhere, without some modifi- 
cation of this rule it is evident that racing must cease; while 
there may be no limit to the extent to which racing machines may 
go, there is certainly one to crossing the Atlantic in them. With 
the Thistle deep-bodied fast cruisers disappeared, and while many of 
her predecessors are still useful boats, and she herself, under the 
German Imperial flag, still does good work, the succeeding competi- 
tors in this famous struggle are so much chunk. 

The following are a few particulars of the contestants since the 
employment of metal in their construction :— 


——e | Water Line. Beam. . Sail Area. 


Feet. Feet. 
Volunteer - - 106°25 


Thistle - - - 108°5 £6°46 
Vigilant - - 124 £6'19 
Valkyrie II. 11725 

Defender - - 123 88°45 
Valkyrie III, - - 129 88°85 
Columbia - - - 89°65 
Shamrock - - 87°69 
Shamrock II, - | 89°25 


At the time of writing there is nothing official to go upon 
either for challenger or defender. 

A glance at the above figures will show the giant strides of 
recent years; draft has been more than doubled, and Reliance’s sail 
area will probably exceed that of Volunteer by nearly seventy-five 
per cent.; overhangs have crept out; while beam and water-line 
have been less elastic. Till our emancipation from the old rating 
rule in this country, our challengers bore traces of its effects on their 
wall sides and narrow beam ; while Americans favoured broad shallow 
bodies and centre-boards ; but to-day no national characteristics 
appear. America has learned much from us: in designing and 
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4 CaaS) Feet. Feet. Sq. Feet. 
23°16 10 9,271 
20°35 13'8 8,963 
26°25 13'5 11,272 
22°33 16°3 10,042 
23°03 19°06 12,602 
26°2 20 13,027 
24 19°75 13,135 
25 20°25 13,492 
ees 24 21°25 14,027 
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building, and has ever been quick to see the good points in an 
adversary; and we, on our side, have much to be grateful for to the 
America Cup. 

As regards the impending struggle one can only be prophetic. 
Should Columbia again stand for the defence there will be a close 
fight, but should Reliance be the chosen one we must pray for a rough 
sea, and not, as formerly, for a smooth one and a light breeze. With 
just enough wind to get her long bilge under, and no jump for her 
to flop her great flat snout on, Reliance will surely do what she was 
designed for. 


“*RELIANCE”’ 


Si 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


CrickET ACROss THE SEAS. Being an Account of the Tour ot 
Lord Hawke’s Team in New Zealand and Australia. By 
P. F. Warner. With illustrations. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1903. 

Lord Hawke’s team nominally was not Lord Hawke’s team 
actually, as the famous Yorkshire captain was at the last moment 
prevented from going. He therefore appointed Mr. Warner to fill 
his place, and this is the account of the expedition. The men 
selected—-fairly representative, if not, of course, the best that could 
have been chosen, for not every cricketer is able to leave England 
for a period of months—included Messrs. C. J. Burnup, F. L. Fane, 
T. L. Taylor, E. M. Dowson, B. J. T. Bosanquet, Thompson, 
J. Stanning, P. R. Johnson, A. E. Leatham, R. D. Whatman, and 
Hargreave, and, generally speaking, they had an excellent and 
successful tour, though of course they sometimes played under 
adverse circumstances, as, for instance, in California, before the 
tour proper began, for here the wicket was on matting stretched 
over concrete, which, however, Mr. Warner pronounces “ quite 
good,” though the out-field was ‘dangerous to life and limb, 
for, excepting a small area of about fifty yards, there was not 
a blade of grass to be seen, and the ball came off the rough and 
dusty ground at disconcerting leaps and bounds.” The California 
XVIII. made 125, including 27 from H. B. Richardson, an old 
Surrey man, and the English XI. 155 for eight wickets. Matting 
wickets were met with elsewhere, and some of the opposing form 
was at times very odd, a batsman named Currie, one of a 
Westland XXI., bending down to such an extent that his head was 
almost on a level with the maker’s name on his bat as he stood 
ready to receive the ball. Nevertheless he made top score for his 
side, 31. At Otago Mr. Warner hit up the highest figures cf his 
life, 211 out of a total of 473, but he was badly missed when he had 
made only 6. In New Zealand the game is only just beginning to 
flourish, but in Australia Mr. Warner considers it in an even more 
satisfactory way than ever before; for though Hugh Trumble has 
given it up, and there is no really great bowler except Noble, 
‘probably the best all-round cricketer in the world to-day,” there 
are Trumper, Duff, Clement Hill, Armstrong, Hopkins, Hickson, 
and Graham, and the brilliant South Australians, Claxton, Gehrs, 
and Jennings. 
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LIFE IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE. By Charles Protheroe. John 
Lane, the Bodley Head. London and New York. 1903. 


For many generations past to be a sailor has been the great 
desire of a huge proportion of English boys. Mr. Charles Protheroe 
was one of them. The only occupation that commended itself to 
his impatience was a life at sea, and ceaseless pestering at length 
induced his mother to consent. Here is the account of some years 
of his career. He had some bitter awakenings. There was much 
less romance and a vast deal more hardship than he had anticipated ; 
but there were rough delights also, and for several years he stuck 
manfully to the profession of his choice—long enough to find material 
for a book that is made interesting by the obvious reality of the 
narrative, and to enable him to speak with authority on the urgent 
question of the decrease in the number of British merchant seamen 
afloat to-day. Some effort is required to gain their services, he 
declares, and also to render the conditions of service attractive 
enough to retain them under the flag. The tyranny of many officers 
is one of the troubles which beset the sailor. The author asserts 
that there are some who will slack away gear with their own hands 
just for the pleasure of seeing the men haul it tight again; and he 
tells a story of sleeping one night in a boat on the for’ard skids, 
and watching the mate beating the newly-painted white sides of the 
ship with a strand of tarry rope yarn. There was an angry scene 
next morning, and the captain, never suspecting the real culprit, 
tried to find out who had done the mischief—for of course 
Mr. Protheroe held his tongue, or life would not have been worth 
living for the rest of the voyage. Bad food is another evil. The 
porpoise does not look an appetising creature, but Mr. Protheroe states 
that the flesh is a welcome change after the more scanty sea fare. 
The author writes well, and his book is interesting as well as valuable. 


THE Sports Lisprary. Riding, Driving, and Kindred Sports. By 
T. F. Dale, M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 

The object of the publisher is to provide ‘‘a cheap kind of 
Badminton Library,” and this is the first volume. Considering the 
price, one shilling, it is certainly a very good little book. That it 
should be somewhat superficial is the more inevitable because of 
the comprehensive nature of Mr. Dale’s scheme. Besides ‘‘ Riding,” 
with a special chapter devoted to ‘‘ Ladies on Horseback” and 
another to ‘‘ Riding to Hounds,” he includes ‘‘ Polo’’—on which 
it is almost needless to say that the author is a leading authority— 
“ Driving,” Four in Hand,” Hog Hunting ”’ 
otherwise ‘“‘ Pig-Sticking,’’ ‘‘ Jackal Hunting,” one of the longest 
chapters in the book, and ‘“Racing.”’ As regards the latter, 
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Mr. Dale is constrained to admit that owners of large racing stables 
are not likely to go to this treatise for instruction, and it is of ‘* leather 
plating or polo-pony racing” that he treats. The novice is recom- 
mended to “ ride exercise gallops in a training stable,” but the author 
judiciously refers to “time and opportunity,” for, as he is aware, to 
find the trainer who is willing to provide mounts for an enthusiastic 
novice is an extremely difficult matter. 


Lawn TENNIS AT HoME AND ABROAD. Edited by A. Wallis Myers. 
London: George Newnes (Limited). 1903. 

Mr. Myers has been fortunate in securing contributions from 
such famous players as Messrs. H. S. Mahony, H. S. Scrivener, 
G. W. Hillyard, Mrs. Sterry, and others, and the book is copiously 
illustrated, though it is always difficult to obtain good photographs 
of the game in actual progress. The plan of the volume is 
carried out with singular thoroughness, indeed it is hard to find any 
subject in connection with the game that is not touched upon; and 
portraits, for the most part excellent, of practically every prominent 
player are included, It is rather odd, by the way, that brothers 
should so frequently have distinguished themselves at lawn tennis— 
William and Ernest Renshaw, R. F.and H. L. Doherty, the Badde- 
leys, the Allens (twins like the Renshaws), and the Clarks (Ameri- 
cans) being cases in point. Mr. Mahony boldly asserts that “ there 
is no game in which there is so much variety of style, strokes, and 
tactics,” a claim which cricketers and exponents of certain other 
pastimes will not perhaps very readily admit ; but lawn tennis needs 
no defence, however experts at tennis proper may be inclined to 
depreciate it, and if anyone holds to the idea which has been occa- 
sionally promulgated that the game is in a declining condition, a 
perusal of this volume will tend to contradict that view. 


A TREATISE ON THE LAW RELATING TO PLEASURE YACHTS. By 
Charles Fahr Jemmett and R. A. B. Preston. London: 
Sweet & Maxwell. 1903. 


This is really a second edition of a work published twenty years 
ago called “ Yachting under Statute,” and that it is authoritative 
will be understood when it is said that the proofs have been passed 
by Mr. Justice Bruce. It is a volume which no owner of a yacht 
should be without, for one never knows when the information it 
contains may not be necessary; and the information is not only 
clearly given but is so arranged under the various headings that it is 
easily found. Questions are constantly arising at home and abroad 
that perplex the yachting man, and here he will find succinct 


answers to them. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


Tue Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the August competition will be announced in 
the October issue. 


THE JUNE COMPETITION 


The Prize in the June competition has been divided among 
the following competitors :—Mr. Guy L. Garrett, Redcar; Mr. H. 
Green, Capetown ; Miss Bridges, Nagpur, Central Provinces, India; 
Mr. H. Holden, Moseley, Birmingham; Mr. F. G. Callcott, Ted- 
dington; Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath; Mr. J. W. B. Simeon, Eton 
Colle, 2, Windsor; Mr. F. Richmond Brown, Warcop, Westmore- 
land; Mr. A. Howard, Cheltenham; and Mr. S. Abrahams, Bedford. 
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WHIT-MONDAY AT WALTON-ON-THAMES 
Photograph by Mr. Guy L. Garrett, Redcar 


CLIMBING TABLE MOUNTAIN. THE LAST PULL AT SADDLE-FACE CORNER 
Photograph by Mr. H. Green, Capetown 
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DUCK SHOOTING AT MUNSER, CENTRAL PROVINCES, INDiA 


Photograph by Miss Bridges, Nagpur, Central Provinces, India 


HOCKLEY HEATH STEEPLECHASES 
Photograph by Mr. H. Holden, Moseley, Birmingham 
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FINISH OF THE JUVENILE PLATE, EPSOM SUMMER RACES 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


LAST NIGHT OF THE ‘‘EIGHTS’ AT OXFORD 
Photograph by Mr. W. A. Miller, Osnev, Oxford 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A REFUSAL. BEAUFORT HUNT STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


START FOR OBSTACLE RACE AT ETON 
Photograph by Mr. J. W. B. Simeon, Eton College, Windsor 
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THE ‘‘ TWELFTH’’ AT GREENFIELD, YORKSHIRE 
Photograph by Mr. F. Richmond Brown, Warcop, Westmoreland 


TOM DARCH AND THE WEST KENT FOXHOUNDS 
Photograph by Mr. J. M. Farrington, Penshurst 
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A BIG DROP IN A SUSSEX LANE 
Photograph by Mr. A. Howard, Cheltenham 


THE MILE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE MIDLANDS. 
THE HOLDER DRAWING AWAY 


Photograph by Mr. S. Abrahams, Bedford 
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SHOOTING CAMP OF H.M.S. ‘GLORY’ ON THE DUNGAN RIVER, PORT LAZAREF, KOREA 
Photograph by Mr. F. M. Broadbent, R.N., H.M.S. Glory,” China Station 


THE START FOR A STEEPLECHASE, BERKHAMPSTED SCHOOL 
Photograph by Mr. R. H. H. Joliy, Berkhampsted School, Herts 
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THE ‘‘ TWELFTH” 
Photograph by Dr. W. Brown, Pitlochrie, Perthshire 


THE WATER JUMP, SOUTH DOWN HUNT STEEPLECHASES, AT PLUMPTON 


Photograph by Mr. J. G. G. Birkett, Haileybury College, Hertford 
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POLO AT HURLINGHAM 


Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W 


CADETS BATHING FROM H.M.S. BRITANNIA ”’ 
Photograph by Mr. E. T. Warner, H.M.S. “Britannia,” Dartmouth 
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NEWCASTLE EXCHANGE WALK FROM NEWCASTLE TO HALTWHISTLE (40) MILES) 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Hexham, Northumberland 


BOXING ON BOARD S.S. ‘‘GASCON,’’? RETURNING WITH TROOPS FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


Photograph by Mr. R. A. De B. Rosa, the Worcestershire Regiment, Worcester 
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FOXHOUND PUPPIES 
by Miss Field, Bude, North Cornwall 


START OF A BOB-SLEIGH RACE AT GRINDELWALD, SWITZERLAND 
Photograph by Miss Luna Ezra, Pall Mall, S.W. 


COUNTING THE BAG 
Photograph by Lady Mary Hamilton, Easton Park, Wickham Market 
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FURNISH WITH TASTE. 


NORMAN STACEY, 


Limited. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, in Truth, writes:— 


‘““You may rely on the quality ‘and character of 
the articles bought, . . and the prices charged 
are very moderate.”’ 


Arrangements can be made for Exicnded Payments. 


DELIVERY FREE. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


OXFORD STREET END. 


: — 
( | 
4 
\ | 
: 
Every Description of Household Requisite. | : 
a 


GEORGE JENNINGS, Limited. 


By Royal Pe Appointment. 
Sanitary Engineers to His Majesty the King. 


SANITARY WORK A SPECIALITY. 


Illustrated Catalogues on A pplication. 


LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
Manufacturers of “THe REVERSIBLE” CoMMODE AND BIDET. 
Werks, Showrooms, and Offices opposite St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
PARIS DEPOT: 22bis, RUE DE LUBECK. 


Telegrams: “JENNINGS, LONDON.” Telephone: €80 Hop. 


ESTD. 1774, 


ADENEY S& SON, 


Tailors and 


Breeches Makers. 
COURT SUITS, HUNT COATS, ECCLESIASTICAL ROBES. 


16, Sackville Street, . Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


The Auto-Rotary 
HAND FAN. 


Price 10/6 


cr 11/6 delivered free 
in the 
United Kingdom. 


Colonies, 12/6. 


HUNDREDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS! 
Do not be misled by buying useless articles for wearing on your body. We claim for 
our Apparatus that it ejects electricity in reality, not in imagination. 
Absolutely indispensable in every Home, and second to none, 


|Health in every Home! ~ 
BY USING 
ROGERS» 
CONSOLIDAT 


RICALMASSACEe MEDI 
APPARATUS 


SPEED OF FAN, 


2,800 Revolutions per Minute. 


WEIGHS BUT 
FIVE OUNCES. 


Registered. 
Complete with Dry Battery and Accessories. as shown in illustration, price 35>-, 
delivered free in the United Kingdom. : 

Highly recommended for Nervous Diseases, Rheumatism, Gout, and 

general strengthening of all vital parts of the body. 
An up-to-date Medical Apparatus in every particular, built on the latest Scientific 
principles. 

We furnish a complete set of electrodes, such as should accompany every First- 
class apparatus, consisting of two 6 ft. cords and tips, two sponge electrodes, two 
tube electrodes, two rubberoid handles for same, and one Foot Plate. Also a 
Special Roller for Face Massage. The apparatus is most convenient for 


PATENTED. 


DELICIOUS AS A COOLING BREEZER IN OR OUT OF DOORS. 


USEFUL in the Nursery and USEFUL for the Hair after 
Sickroom for clearing the Air. Shampoo. 


Highly Recommended by Cer- 
tified Nurses. 

USEFUL for the Ball Room, 

Regattas, &c., &c. 

USEFUL 


USEFUL for drying negatives 
quickly. 


USEFUL for many other 


of flies, gnats, an q 
HUNDREDS OF 


Sole European and Colonial Agents: J. W. ROWE & 


purposes. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


the patient to use Without any assistance, as the two sponge electrodes can be 
used, one in either hand, or one pressed against any part of the body, while the 
other attached to the rubberoid handle can be applied where desired. Another ad- 
vantage is the Foot Plate, which gives th: patient the use of both hands. 
The patient can apply this apparatus in the bath, and thus give himself an electric 
bath. Other combinations too numerous to mention can be made, which the 
patients will learn as they become familiar with the apparatus. 


CO. (Successors), 15/16, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 
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